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Chronicle for 1930 


Home News.—The whole life of the country during 
the year was dislocated by the economic depression, car- 
ried over from 1929 and intensified in 1930. The prices 
of securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange sagged steadily downward, 
reaching a low point in December. The 
prices of commodities, principally wheat and cotton, also 
reached bottom. Production of manufactured goods was 
extensively discontinued, causing widespread unemploy- 
ment and still further reducing consumer buying. There 
were more than 900 bank failures, setting a new record. 
The most severe drought in our history brought untold 
distress in the South and Middle West. Desperate meas- 
ures were undertaken in most localities to relieve distress 
during the winter. The President appointed a commission 
under Col. Arthur Woods to concert these measures. 

The second session of the Seventy-first Congress ended 
on July 3. After turbulent debates it had passed the Haw- 
ley-Smoot tariff bill, the highest in our history. A coalition 
of Democrats and insurgent Republicans 
in the Senate almost defeated it, but 
Senator Grundy rallied the conserva- 
tives, and the President signed the bill with an apology on 
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June 27. The Federal Farm Board was set up by Congress 
under Alexander Legge with a $500,000,000 revolving 
fund, but though it even entered the grain market it did 
little to avert farm distress. The President called a special 
session of the Senate in July to pass the draft of the 
naval-reduction treaty negotiated at London. The last 
session of this Congress opened in December and im- 
mediately took up discussion of the relief bills demanded 
by the President ; they were passed before Christmas. Both 
sessions of Congress were marked by incessant wrangles 
between the Senate and the President, though the House, 
with an enormous Republican majority, was very sub- 
servient. These wrangles were remarkable for lukewarm 
support of Mr. Hoover by his own party. 

The summer was taken up by the political parties in 
the primaries, and the elections, in which the whole of 
the House and a third of the Senate was elected, were 
held on November 4. These elections 
brought about a crushing defeat for the 
Republicans. The issues were the de- 
pression, Prohibition, and the record of President Hoover. 
The results indicated a revolt on all three counts. The 
Democrats gained practical control of the Senate and 
came within one of control of the House. Seven leading 
Democrats immediately signed a manifesto pledging co- 
operation with the President, but this was quickly re- 
pudiated by the actions of the Democratic Senators. 
Dissension developed within Republican ranks which 
promised far-reaching results. The issue of control of 
public utilities was expected to grow acute. 

Prohibition remained the principal public issue before 
the people. Dwight Morrow created a panic in Republican 
and “dry” ranks by coming out flatly for repeal of the 
Amendment. The Literary Digest poll 
showed a decided drift away from the 
domination of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and politicians were clearly looking for liberation. The 
November elections emphasized the trend. The Wicker- 
sham commission for law enforcement, in spite of the 
President’s desire, was entangled in the question. En- 
forcement of the Volstead Act was transferred from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice. 

The foreign relations of the United States were 
troubled in three directions. The Secretary of State re- 
fused to entertain recognition of Russia, and accused 
that country of “dumping” goods in 
this country, and of carrying on sub- 
versive propaganda. The revolutions in 
South America were a problem that was solved by prompt 
recognition of the new governments, with severe embar- 
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rassment in the case of Brazil, where the losing side had 
been supported by the United States. The disarmament 
movement was only kept going by heavy financial pressure 
by this country on Europe, and there were indications 
that this money diplomacy would be carried still further. 
Hayti and Cuba were still thorny problems. The explora- 
tions of Admiral Byrd in the Antarctic, and the annexa- 
tion of part of that territory, threatened complications 
with Great Britain. Relations with Mexico were quiescent. 


Australia.—With its assumption of office, the Labor 
Government under J. H. Scullin was heavily handicapped 
by the financial and economic situation. In April, there 
was introduced a new customs schedule, 
“the highest tariff barrier in the world,” 
as an emergency measure to restore the 
balance of trade and stimulate home production. The 
budget deficit of $68,000,000 was first met by drastic 
taxation proposals and later by the reduction of expendi- 
ture and government employes. Both the Federal and 
State Governments labored under huge public debts. Ef- 
forts made in cooperation with the Bank of England to 
rehabilitate finances were repudiated by extreme Labor- 
ites while Premier Scullin was attending the Imperial 
Conference. The year ended with the crisis still impend- 
ing. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaac, a native-born Australian, 
succeeded Lord Stonehaven as Governor General. 


Financial 
Crises 


Austria.—The Schutzbund and the Heimwehr occupied 
the center stage during the year in Austria. The Social- 
ists repeatedly warned the Government against an im- 
pending Fascist revolt which always 
failed to materialize. The Heimwehr 
gained a place, for the first time, as a 
separate party, in the Vaugoin Government, and it was in 
some measure responsible for Dr. Otto Ender’s failure to 
form a new Cabinet at the end of the year. On the 
resignation of Dr. Ernst Steeruwitz, Johann Schober was 
returned as Chancellor. He completed a treaty of friend- 
ship and arbitration with Italy, a commercial treaty with 
Berlin, and undertook good-will missions to France and 
England. His successor, Dr. Vaugoin, failing to recon- 
struct a coalition Government, formed a minority Cabinet 
which functioned until the end of November. Msgr. 
Seipel resigned as chairman of the Christian Social party 
and retired into private life until he became Foreign 
Minister in the Vaugoin Ministry. Prince Ernest Rudiger 
von Starhemberg momentarily threatened the creation of 
a dictatorship, but his break with the Christian Social 
party and eventually with the Heimwehr organization left 


him with a negligible following. 


Schutzbund; 
Heimwehr 


Canada.—Opening on February 22, the last session of 
Parliament under the Liberal Government of W. Mack- 
enzie King closed on May 31. New tariff rates, counter- 
vailing duties, budget proposals, and re- 
striction of liquor exports to the United 
States were passed. Divorce legislation, 
one of the topics most debated, was defeated and then re- 
vived. The elections held on July 28 resulted in a de- 
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cisive victory for the Conservatives under R. B. Bennett. 
He took the oath of office on August 7, and summoned 
an emergency session of Parliament from September 8 
to 22. Immigration was restricted because of the general 
depression, legislation for the relief of unemployment 
was passed and a temporary tariff-schedule enforced. 


China.—While spasmodic revolts, some of them serious, 
occurred, President Chiang Kai-shek continued in power. 
Relations with external Governments were generally 
friendly. The most serious difficulty 
and was the wide prevalence of banditry, 
Red Disorders — greatly strengthened by Red activities, 
which cost a great many lives and much destruction of 
property. The Catholic missions and missionaries particu- 
larly suffered. A good many priests were captured by brig- 
ands and some executed, including two Bishops. At the 
end of the year more than twenty missionaries were still 
in captivity. During 1930 the eleventh Chinese Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. Francis Liou, was consecrated, October 12. 


Politics 


Cuba.—Economic depression and alleged attempts of 
the Machado Government to keep itself illegally in power 
occasioned great disturbance during the last half of the 
year, particularly in Havana. On two 
occasions martial law was declared; 
many riots were reported, especially 
among the students. In the Congressional elections in 
November President Machado’s Liberal party scored a 
decisive victory. The Fall session of Congress was oc- 
cupied with revising the electoral code, reorganizing poli- 
tical parties and stabilizing the sugar industry. 


Troubles of 
Government 


Czechoslovakia.—The ups and downs of the economic 
situation were Czechoslovakia’s chief preoccupation in 
1930. Since the country is both industrial and agricultural 
it was difficult to fit it into some of the 
federative marketing plans mooted this 
year. Hard hit by the United States 
tariff, the trade balance was unfavorable in the spring, 
rallied, however, later in the year to 437,000,000 crowns 
in October. The budget for 1931, though it allowed but 
a slight surplus, was solidly balanced. Politically, Parlia- 
ment was plagued by deadlocks due in no small measure to 
the spendthrift policies of the Socialists. Slovakia while 
advancing religiously and culturally found autonomy eco- 
nomically “ illusory,” in Msgr. Hlinka’s words. Religious 
peace, aided by the operation of the Modus Vivendi with 
the Vatican and by the passing of the old Hus anti- 
Catholic celebrations was counterbalanced by the alarm- 
ing preponderance of anti-religious teachers in the schools. 


Chiefly 
Economic 


Egypt.—The constitutional regime which replaced the 
dictatorship towards the end of 1929 was short lived. 
The extreme Nationalist, or Wafdist, party was over- 
whelmingly victorious at the elections, 
and Nahas Pasha became Premier. Par- 
liament opened on January 11 with a 
program seeking “ to realize genuine independence.” Up- 
permost was the issue of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty, 
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drafted the previous summer. Parliament empowered 
Nahas Pasha to negotiate further with Great Britain; 
conferences held in London, in April, resulted in a dead- 
lock. In June, when King Fuad refused to sign some 
measures designed to safeguard the Constitution and to 
prevent future dictatorships, the Wafdist Cabinet re- 
signed. Sidky Pasha was appointed Premier by the King, 
and Parliament was suspended. Wafdists broke out into 
riotings, but Sidky Pasha quelled all attempted revolts. 


France.—The political scene was marked with its char- 
acteristic complexity and uncertainty. With the Chamber 
divided into more than a dozen groups, a Cabinet of the 
Right and Center led by André Tardieu 
held power most of the year. Defeated 
by the narrowest of margins in Febru- 
ary, he was recalled almost immediately, when the Left 
failed to gain a foothold. In December the Left shifted 
its attack to the Senate and won a temporary victory for 
Premier Steeg, who at once adjourned Parliament till 
after the holidays. The Tardieu Cabinet effected the rati- 
fication of the Young Plan and the final evacuation of the 
Rhineland, launched a social-insurance scheme to protect 
9,000,000 workers and began extended public works. 

France’s economic strength was revealed in the almost 
total absence of unemployment, except in the flood area 
of the southwest, where agriculture was seriously dislo- 
cated. Parliament voted $40,000,000 for 
relief and reconstruction in these re- 
gions. Foreign labor was admitted with 
temporary permits on various projects, and a considerable 
number of Belgian laborers commuted regularly to cities 
in northern France. During the summer, several strikes 
occurred in the textile and a few other industries, grow- 
ing out of demands for higher wages to meet the workers’ 
quota of the social-insurance premiums. Most of the 
strikes were compromised. The country’s gold reserve 
grew tremendously, passing the $2,000,000,000 mark late 
in the fall. Foreign trade, lower in volume than in 1929, 
maintained proportionately about the usual deficit of vis- 
ible exports, largely compensated for in tourist trade. The 
budget for 1930 balanced at about $2,000,000,000 and that 
for the coming year promised to be slightly smaller. 

Catholic Action continued to spread, chiefly under the 
auspices of the National Catholic Federation. A wide 
campaign of social education was carried on, partly 
by specialized programs for particular 
groups: young people, farmers, factory 
workers, teachers, etc.; and also in a 
general program of huge regional mass meetings where 
the social gospel of the Church was applied to family life, 
education, and civic life, and the classic Encyclicals on 
these themes were explained by able speakers. Local units 
of the Federation, whose total membership was approach- 
ing the 3,000,000 mark, were strengthened to continue the 
work begun. The recent flare-up of anti-clericalism in 
Parliament revealed the timeliness of the program. 


Parliament 


Economics 


Catholic 
Action 


Germany.—The new reparations agreements were rati- 
fied by the Reichstag and the Young Plan was accepted 
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after several weeks’ debate. The Mueller five-party coali- 
tion was succeeded by the Bruening six- 
party “ Bourgeois Ministry,” which won 
a confidence motion on its proposed 
agrarian relief measures. Coupled with these were the 
Government’s tax and financial programs, which promised 
a yield of $133,000,000 plus benefits to agriculture through 
the impost of high tariffs. But the Government's efforts 
to redeem its pledges of East Prussian agrarian relief 
caused disunion in the Cabinet and this condition together 
with the alarming financial status induced President Von 
Hindenburg to have recourse to Article 48 of the Consti- 
tution and establish Chancellor Bruening as a virtual dic- 
tator. By a decree under the same article the Bruening 
Government and the President promulgated “a decree for 
clearing up the financial, economic and social state of 
emergency.” The “ new law” cut the budget by $40,000,- 
000; raised unemployment insurance premiums, imposed 
heavier income and bachelor taxes, and levied a “ sacrifice 
tax” upon civil servants. The President and the Cabinet 
accepted a twenty-per-cent salary cut and an effort was 
made for general wage cuts and a lower scale of prices on 
household commodities. In the September elections the 
radical parties made surprising gains; especially Adolph 
Hitler’s Socialist-Labor, or Fascist party, which had been 
expected to fail. Hitlerism, the political creed of the Na- 
tional Socialists, in fact became a serious threat for a time. 
It was pronounced anti-Catholic and banned by the Bishop 
of Mainz. The Democratic party was replaced by the new 
Staatspartei. The French evacuation of the Rhineland 
zone was practically completed in June, though the last 
few soldiers were withdrawn only in December. Attempts 
to force the building of the post-War navy allowed Ger- 
many under the Treaty of Versailles were defeated by a 
majority vote of the Reichstag. The second World Power 
Conference was held in Berlin with representatives from 
more than fifty countries. 


Financial 
Measures 


Great Britain.—Since neither the Conservatives nor 
Liberals desired a conflict, the Labor Government safely 
completed its first year of office. The extreme wing of 
Labor was troublesome to Mr. Macdon- 
ald, both in Parliament and at the Labor 
party conference. Sir Oswald Mosley, 
who resigned from the Cabinet in May, also provoked 
internal strife at that time and in December by an attack 
on the party leaders. Among the Conservatives, strong 
but unavailing efforts were made to oust Stanley Baldwin 
as leader. The United Empire party, a conservative split 
sponsored by Lord Beaverbrook and Viscount Rother- 
mere in March, did not long survive. In Parliament, be- 
fore the close on August 1, the Government experienced 
considerable opposition on the coal-mine bill and unem- 
ployment insurance measures, and was attacked on its 
failure in handling unemployment. In regard to the coal 
legislation, Mr. MacDonald was forced into some com- 
promises, especially on the “ spread-over,” which almost 
brought on a general miners’ strike in November. The 
budget provisions, particularly the increased taxation, 
were forced through with difficulty. The Government’s 
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educational proposals, to which the Catholic Bishops and 
laity objected strongly, were dropped on June 26, but 
were said to be on the agenda of the new Parliament 
which opened on October 28. No efforts were able to 
stem the increase of unemployment. 

Important recommendations were contained in the re- 
port, issued in February, of the Dominions Conference 
held the preceding October. The Conference examined 
the status of the Dominions between 
themselves and in relation to Great 
Britain. In July 15 were ended the 
sessions of the Conference of the Colonial Governors in 
which the Colonial service and administration were re- 
vised. Premiers and representatives from all the self- 
governing units of the British Commonwealth met for 
the Imperial Conference on October 1. No agreed policy 
was adopted on preferential tariffs, bulk purchases, or 
economic and commercial cooperation. Notable constitu- 
tional changes were adopted in accordance with Lord 
Sankey’s report on Inter-Imperial Relations. The Con- 
ference completed its session on November 14, two days 
after the opening of the Indian Round Table Conference. 
This was attended by representatives of the political, 
racial and religious groups of British India, native Princes 
and members of the three British parties. It was apparent 
from the beginning that the Indians were united in their 
desire of a greater independence. Plans for a Federation 
of Indian States were drafted. Burma was cut off from 
India and placed on a separate status. Moslem and Hindu 
cooperation was strained over the question of a separate 
electorate. The Conference carried over till the new year. 


Empire 
Conferences 


Greece.—Under the leadership of Premier Venizelos 
the nation enjoyed comparative industrial and economic 
prosperity at home, while its foreign relations were all 
cordial. In June an accord with Turkey 
marked the settlement of the hundred 
years armed enmity between the two 
countries, while in the Fall delegates from Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Albania and Turkey assembled at Athens for 
an unofficial conference looking to the formation of a 
Balkan union to develop economic cooperation and pro- 
mote cultural unanimity. Observers were present from 
the United States, Soviet Russia and the League of 
Nations. Just before Christmas the Cabinet was partially 
reorganized. 


Government 
Success 


Hayti.—Acting on the report of President Hoover's 
Forbes Commission, assented to by President Borno 
largely at the instance of the Archbishop of Hayti, repre- 
sentative government was re-established 


Representative 
Government and Eugene Roy was elected temporary 
Reestablished President. On October 14, after fifteen 


years of United States intervention, Parliamentary elec- 
tions were held and Stenio Vincent was chosen President. 
The Forbes report severely criticized the American occu- 
pation for its failure to understand Hayti’s social problems. 


Hungary.—The agitation for the modification of the 
Treaty of Trianon, through which Hungary seeks to re- 
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gain the sixty-eight per cent of her pre-War territory and 
fifty-nine per cent of her lost population, 
received added support, but showed no 
practical results. Premier Bethlen visited 
Rome in the interests of the Italo-Hungarian treaty and 
the furthering of friendly relations with Mussolini. The 
temporary threat of a Hapsburg restoration was curtailed 
by internal opposition and protests from the Little En- 
tente. Count Bethlen publicly defended the Catholics of 
Hungary against “ wrong and misleading ”’ statements of 
the Calvinist Bishop Balthazar. 


Trianon 
Revision 


India.—January 1 was the day set for the initiation of 
the civil disobedience and non-cooperation program agreed 
upon by the All-India National Congress. Nationalistic 
agitation increased wth the weeks, and 
in March Mahatma Gandhi issued an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
that unless a progressive method of ensuring complete 
independence were granted, the civil disobedience cam- 
paign would be put into full force. Since the Government 
paid no attention to the ultimatum, Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Nationalists instituted a series of agitations. The 
principal objective was against the salt tax; through the 
next four months, raids were made on the salt depots, 
demonstrations of huge proportions were held in all the 
large cities, riotings and killings increased. The Govern- 
ment answered by strong repressive measures, wholesale 
arrests and imprisonments, and martial law. The latter 
part of the year was quieter. In June, Sir John Simon’s 
report was published in two volumes. It recommended a 
slow evolution into Home Rule under strict British super- 
vision. No action was taken in its regard. Gandhi and 
his followers repudiated the Round Table Conference. 


Continued 
Unrest 


Ireland.—Only one incident tended to ruffle the seren- 
ity of the political horizon. The Government party, 
Cumann na n’Gaedheal, which ordinarily enjoyed a small 
majority in the Dail, was defeated on a 
Fianna Fail amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions bill. On March 28, the Presi- 
dent, William T. Cosgrave, resigned, but on April 2 was 
re-elected by a majority of fifteen and secured a better 
political position. Towards the end of the year, a little 
more interest in politics was evinced because of the possi- 
bility of general elections in 1931. The Free State tended 
towards a greater immersion in foreign affairs, notably 
in the securing of a seat on the Council of the League of 
Nations in October. Earlier, in January, Archbishop 
Robinson, the Papal Nuncio, was welcomed by the Gov- 
ernment. On December 19, John W. Dulanty succeeded 
T. A. Smiddy as High Commissioner in London. The 
legislation of the year included measures for the proper 
conduct of the Shannon Scheme, begun in 1925 and com- 
pleted in 1930, changes in city governments, such as the 
Greater Dublin act, and settlement of the details of the 
Censorship of Publication act. In March the Censorship 
Board began to function, and by the early autumn bans 
were placed on magazines and books, mostly British. 
Agricultural conditions were far from satisfactory, but 
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there was apparent some betterment in industries; sev- 
eral non-Irish manufactories were set up. Unemployment 
remained high. On February 17, the decrees of the 1927 
Maynooth Synod became binding. The provisions formed 
the bulk of the Lenten Pastorals. The Hierarchy joined 
in urging cooperation in the 1932 Eucharistic Congress. 


Italy—The world depression was shared by Italy, 
where its effects were aggravated, in the opinion of many 
observers, by a too high stabilization of the lira two years 
ago. In industry production dropped 
and wages were cut. Like reductions 
were later made in Government salar- 
ies. Rents and retail prices were finally cut to match 
the lowered scale. With a decline of revenues and a 
growth of expenses, the budget, balanced early in the year 
at about $1,000,000,000, seemed likely to have a deficit of 
about three per cent. Plans for the fiscal year 1931-2 
aimed at further economies. Legislation during the year 
included further adjustment of the civil code to the Con- 
cordat. Minor conflicts between the two arose and were 
pending settlement. A grievous disaster befell the country 
in a series of earthquakes in the southern Apennines, en- 
tailing the loss of about 1,500 lives and huge destruction 
of property. Government aid was accorded. 


Varia 


Japan.—The February elections were a victory for the 
Minseito party supporting Premier Hamaguchi’s Admin- 
istration. In domestic affairs Korea’s autonomy was ap- 


Foreign proved by the Ministry in March; a 
a Cabinet crisis threatened in June over 
Calamities the London Naval treaty, which was 


later ratified; while in the Fall an outbreak among the 
aborigines in Formosa threatened serious complications. 
During the year the nation suffered from a motion pic- 
ture tragedy that cost 104 lives; a typhoon that brought 
death to over 300 and damages amounting to $50,000,000 ; 


and a severe earthquake that also took a heavy toll of life. 


Jugoslavia.—The year, the second passed under the 
dictatorship of King Alexander, was comparatively un- 
eventful, except for the trial of seventeen Communist 
— sympathizers in April and of Dr. Mat- 
of chek with twenty-four other Croatian 
Dictatorship alleged conspirators a couple of weeks 
later. There were, however, Croatian demonstrations of 
loyalty. Orthodox Church dignitaries showed friendli- 
ness for Catholicism. But the Government attitude to- 
wards Catholic youth societies was considered unjust. 
Economic stability was reported; and Jugoslavia took a 
prominent part in trying to promote agricultural trade 
agreements in Eastern Europe. 


Mexico.—The year saw the inauguration of a regularly 
elected President, Pascual Ortiz Rubio, to fill the unex- 
pired term of the murdered Obregon, and an apparently 
sincere struggle carried on by him to 
bring about the social and economic re- 
construction of the country against 
heavy odds. Mexico shared in the world-wide depression. 


Reconstruction 
vs. Depression 
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The fall in silver destroyed one of the country’s most 
important industries. The railroads went into practical 
bankruptcy, and Calles was called in to help to restore 
them. The American tariff still further hurt the country’s 
business and retaliatory measures were adopted. This 
situation led to an important result in the abandonment 
of the agrarian policy which had been the backbone of 
the revolutionary regime. In spite of radical opposition, 
the Government announced no further confiscations of 
land, and leaned to a less socialistic policy generally. The 
international bankers also allowed a reduction of $381,- 
500,000 in the railroad and foreign debts, but the new 
agreement, negotiated by Finance Minister Montes de 
Oca, was not ratified by the end of the year. Political 
agitation remained mostly underground, and the only 
overt act was the elimination of Portes Gil as President 
of the National Revolutionary party, and his virtual 
exile. Relations with the Church were tranquil enough, 
except in the States of Tabasco and Vera Cruz, though 
the Department of Education and the Army remained 
hostile. Ambassador Morrow resigned on his assumption 
of the Senatorship, and J. Reuben Clark, his assistant, 
was appointed in his place. Important work looking to 
the spiritual and moral reconstruction of the country was 
undertaken by Archbishop Diaz and the Hierarchy, under 
the direction of the Rev. Miguel Dario Miranda. Many 
churches were returned to the clergy during the year, 
including the Cathedral of Mexico City. 


Palestine.—Practically every British action during the 
year aroused the bitter resentment of either Arabs or 
Jews, or both. The murder convictions for the riotings 
of the preceding August provoked out- 
bursts from one or other party. The 
report of the Shaw Commission investi- 
gating the causes of the riots also incensed both races. 
In June the British Government suspended Jewish immi- 
gration until Sir John Simpson’s report on immigration 
and land problems should be issued. This was published 
on October 20, together with a White Paper outlining 
future British policy. Zionists throughout the world pro- 
tested the documents. Attempts to mollify them and to 
modify the proposals aroused the anger of the Arabs. 


Arab and 
Jew Hostility 


Poland.—A conflict raged between the Government and 
Parliament during the entire year, with a truce declared 
when Marshal Pilsudski resigned his membership in both 
the Sejm and the Senate and yielded the 
Premiership to Colonel Walery Slawek. 
The resignation of the Bartel Cabinet 
in March threatened a Government crisis, which was not 
relieved by the subsequent Pilsudski regime. A group of 
six parties denounced the dictatorship of Pilsudski and 
160 Deputies of the Sejm petitioned an extraordinary ses- 
sion which was called but not permitted to survive the 
Presidential decree dissolving Parliament. Pilsudski scored 
victory when he assumed the Premiership on August 25, 
when he scathingly denounced Parliament, and when the 
new Sejm and Senate were returned through measures 
which made it seem expedient to imprison the leaders of 


Pilsudski 
Triumphs 








the Opposition in the Brest-Litovsk fortress. There was 
considerable unrest in East Galicia characterized by sabot- 
age and terrorism attributed to a secret Ukrainian military 
organization. 


Rumania.—The return of former Crown Prince Carol 
and his coronation as King Carol II with the approval of 
the Maniu Government and the Regents, though over the 

opposition of the Liberal party, was the 
a Il significant event of the year. Subse- 
quently in disagreement with the King, 
probably because of his failure to be reconciled with 
Queen Helen, Premier Maniu resigned and Professor 
George Mironescu formed a new Cabinet. At the opening 
of Parliament, November 15, the King’s address urged 
economic cooperation among the people and emphasized 
Rumania’s loyalty to her confederates and the Little En- 
tente. Communists gave the Government much trouble 
and there was a revival of anti-Semitic disorders charged 
both by Premier Maniu and his successor to Red agita- 
tors. The death of former Premier Bratianu in Decem- 
ber removed a powerful Government opponent. 


Russia.—The year began with persecution of all relig- 
ions in full swing. The protests of the Holy Father who 
set aside March 19 as a day of prayer in expiation for 

Russia resulted in protests through the 
ee whole civilized world, especially in Great 

Britain. These were at once followed by 
Communist party injunctions to restrain the more sensa- 
tional features of the persecution such as the demolition 
of church bells, but by no abatement of its most effective 
instrument, the application of a violently discriminatory 
legal code. Several German-Russian members of the 
Catholic clergy were executed. Atheist universities and 
chairs were encouraged. 

In the meanwhile on March 2 Joseph Stalin, the Com- 
munist party Secretary and Dictator of Soviet Russia, 
issued a call reinforced by a party decree on March 15 

for restraint in enforcing the program 
Collectivization of collectivization of farms, by which 

the poorer peasants were being compelled 
by the millions to give up their holdings and become 
workers on immense State establishments while the kulaks 
or more substantial peasants were branded as public 
enemies. This double process, however, of farm indus- 
trialization and expropriation, was endorsed as the su- 
preme policy of the country at the Communist party con- 
vention in June and July. The “ Right” opponents of 
the State’s rapid “tempo” of industrialization were 
suppressed, and Alexei Rykov, a “ Right” leader, was 
finally demoted. 

The attention of the world was centered on the prog- 
ress of the Five-Year Plan, for building up at once 
throughout all the Soviet States a completely self-con- 
Five- tained system of industrialization. This 
Year plan finished its second year on October 
Plan 1, 1930, but the second year was “ ex- 
tended ” to January 1, 1931. Extraordinary progress was 
made in the construction of factories for the “ primary ” 
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industries, through the cooperation of American and 
German technicians. Some factories were reported work- 
ing successfully; others practically failures. Great strides 
in production stimulated by competitive practices and 
mobilization of the Soviet youth were contrasted with 
an enormous labor turnover, disrupted transportation, 
and particularly with an appalling food shortage for the 
general population, ascribed in part to the preference 
given to soldiers and factory workers. The harshness of 
the policy was on occasion skilfully relaxed. Appar- 
ently the total production of the plan, 24.2 per cent over 
the preceding year, had surpassed its original estimate by 
some 2.8 per cent; but had fallen short of the higher goal 
set in November, 1929, for fulfilling “the Five-Year 
Plan in four years.” The future remained uncertain. 

As the year progressed increasing resentment was 
caused among other nations by the widespread dumping 
of Soviet goods, both industrial and agricultural, on the 
on foreign markets. Retaliatory measures 
of were initiated by many nations, such 
Resentment as Belgium, France, Canada, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and the United States. There was 
much discussion as to whether this dumping was deliberate 
or was forced on the Soviet Government so that it could 
purchase foreign products and talents. In Russia the 
scare of “capitalist intervention” was cultivated to the 
point of obsession and a monster propaganda trial of 
supposed industrial traitors was staged in Moscow in 
November and December with the purpose of demon- 
strating alleged capitalist plots. The net result abroad of 
the “ trials ” was an increased skepticism as to the sanity 
of the ruling classes in Russia and as to the veracity of 
their official reports. 


South America.—In the March elections President 
Irigoyen’s party was victorious. The Administration, 
however, was unpopular especially for economic reasons, 

and a revolt in August was followed by 
Argentina the establishment of a Provisional Gov- 
ernment by Jose Uriburu. The ex- 
President was exiled, political parties were reorganized 
and the year ended with interest set on the 1931 elections. 

Several Cabinet crises early in the year resulted in the 
resignation, May 28, of President Hernando Siles, and 
was followed by a revolution when it was thought that 

the resignation was to facilitate his re- 
Bolivia maining in office indefinitely. A military 

junta took hold of the Government, but 
the Cabinet portfolios were shared with civilians. 

Political disorders began early in the year with a num- 
ber of minor shooting affrays. The Presidential cam- 
paign, which closed March 1, resulted in a victory for the 

Republican candidate, Julio Prestes, to 
Brazil the gratification of the incumbent Gov- 

ernment. However, the Liberal Oppo- 
sition charged that President Luis had manipulated the 
elections to retain Government control. General uprisings 
throughout the country in the Fall brought about the 
collapse of the Luis Government and the establishment of 
Dr. Getulio Vargas, the defeated Liberal candidate, as 
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Provisional President. Congress was dissolved on the 
score that its elections were fraudulent and preparations 
were made for new elections, until which time the Gov- 
ernment would be dictatorial. The Vargas Provisional 
Government was almost immediately recognized by all 
the foreign nations. It was understood that President 
Luis’ retirement at the instance of the revolutionists was 
due to the influence of the Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. 

President Ibafiez managed to steer the country through 
threatened internal disorders due to economic conditions, 
Red activities, and political dissatisfaction. An attempted 
revolt, September 21, was immediately 
suppressed. The Opposition retaliated 
by trying to dynamite a train carrying 
the President. There were two Cabinet reorganizations. 

The Presidential campaign, February 9, was most ac- 
tive and particularly interesting because of the part taken 
by Archbishop Perdomo who shifted his support to the 
rival candidates several times. The Lib- 
eral Coalition candidate, Dr. Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, Minister to the United 
States, was successful. Though the Liberal party had 
been unanimously anti-Catholic, ecclesiastical officials in- 
dicated that they, too, would support the new Administra- 
tion. A significant feature of the election was the assur- 
ance the voting gave of the decline of Communism in the 
country. Before the new President was inaugurated 
President Mendez faced a Cabinet crisis in April settled 
by the formation of a Coalition Ministry. Dr. Olaya 
started his Administration by calling an extraordinary 
session of Congress and turning his attention to finances. 

Contrary to the upsets in South American Governments 
during 1930 was the action of Congress in unanimously 
refusing to accept President Ayora’s resignation, tendered 
because of manifest growing political 
opposition that threatened to force the 
resignation of the Cabinet and of an 
alleged lack of cooperation in many quarters with his 
efforts to put the country on a sound financial basis. Fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of his resignation the Cabinet re- 
signed to allow him full freedom in his program. He im- 
mediately issued a decree nullifying their action. 

Early in the year efforts of the United States to arbi- 
trate the Guatemalan-Honduran boundary question were 
threatened with failure by a report from Honduras of 
military movements on the Guatemalan 
border. However, after some parleying 
the status quo ante was restored and 
discussion resumed. The year ended with the Government 
upset when on December 13, owing to the serious illness 
of President Chacon, the Council of Ministers appointed 
Baudilio Palma temporary President. Two days later an 
armed revolt installed General Manuel Orellana. 

Following widespread banditry in the late spring mar- 
tial law was declared in several Northern departments 
and it lasted until the bandits were disbanded. In the 

November elections President Mon- 


Chile 


Colombia 


Ecuador 


Guatemala 





cada’s Administration received hearty 
endorsement, the Liberals getting 17 of 
the 24 Senate seats and 28 of the 43 Chamber seats. 


Nicaragua 
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A revolt in August headed by Lt. Col. Sanchez Cerro 
overthrew President Leguia and occasioned a reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. Growth of the foreign debt was 
the alleged reason for the revolution. 
On November 21 the Provisional mili- 
tary Cabinet of President Cerro re- 
signed to allow him a free hand in selecting his own as- 
sistants. There was a good deal of industrial unrest. 

In February an insurgent movement overthrew the 
Government of President Horacio Vasquez without, how- 
ever, any revolutionary disorders. Rafael Estrello Urena 
was named Provisional President. Presi- 
dent Vasquez lost his popularity chiefly 
on the foreign-debt problem and because 
he declared himself a candidate for re-election. General 
Urena’s first address to the National Assembly empha- 
sized his intention of guaranteeing free elections. These 
occurred in May when General Rafael Trujillo, Com- 
mander of the Army, was elected President. 


Peru 


Santo Domingo 


Spain.—At the start of the year General Primo de 
Rivera announced his intention of organizing a transitional 
regime to lead the country back from dictatorship to con- 
stitutional government. Before details 
of his project were revealed, an ill-con- 
sidered note to the army chiefs asking 
for new assurance of loyalty to him, caused his resigna- 
tion, at the end of January. Thereupon the King called 
Gen. Damaso Berenguer to head a Cabinet. A few weeks 
later Primo de Rivera died in Paris. 

The Berenguer Government, chiefly civilian in per- 
sonnel, began by proclaiming adhesion to the Constitution 
of 1876, and promised to hold parliamentary elections as 
soon as possible. Censorship was lifted, 
freedom of assembly granted to all 
parties, and political exiles were allowed 
to return. But election plans moved slowly, and radical 
agitators capitalized every delay, stirring up labor troubles 
and student riots, which brought back stricter police regu- 
lations. Simultaneously the attack on the peseta, appar- 
ently led by foreign speculators, brought new attacks on 
the Government. The drop of the peseta was checked in 
October by a more liberal use of the gold reserve and the 
promise of aid by officials of the Bank of International 
Settlements. A series of general strikes, led by the radical 
Sindicato Unico, caused fresh trouble in November, and 
the next month an abortive revolt brought on a brief pe- 
riod of martial law and further delayed the Government’s 
election plans. Throughout the disturbances the army re- 
mained mostly loyal, and the population in general was 
sympathetic to the Monarchy. 


De Rivera’s 
Retirement 
and Death 


Berenguer 
Regime 


Turkey.—Bandit border raids threatened international 
complications with Persia, but they were diplomatically 
adjusted so that outside relations all year continued 
cordial. Friendly ties were strengthened 
with Soviet Russia, and a treaty of 
amity with Greece concluded. In do- 
mestic politics a Liberal Republican party was sanctioned 
by the President. However, after 100 days it disbanded. 


Political 
Changes 
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Vatican City.—Among the chief Papal acts of the year 
were four Encyclicals, three of them really dated in the 
closing days of 1929, the other in April, 1930. The first 
three dealt respectively with the promo- 
tion and wider use of spiritual exercises, 
a review of the principal events of the 
Jubilee year, which was extended to June, 1930, and the 
Christian education of youth. The last of the four com- 
memorated the fifteen-hundredth anniversary of St. 
Augustine of Hippo and appeared just before the Twenty- 
eighth International Eucharistic Congress at Carthage. 
During June came the solemn canonization of twelve new 
Saints: Isaac Jogues, John de Brébeuf and their six com- 
panions; Theophilus da Corte; Robert Bellarmine; 
Catherine Thomas; and Lucia Filippini. Several names 
were also added to the list of the Beati. 

Eight members of the Sacred College died during the 
year: Cardinals Perosi, Merry del Val, Arcoverde, Lugon, 
Vannutelli, Casanova y Marzol, Charost, and Mistrangelo. 
In the Consistory of June 30 five pre- 
College of lates were raised to the purple: Car- 
Cardinals dinals Da Silveira Cintra, Liénart, Mar- 
chetti-Selvaggiani, Rossi, and Serafini. In February Pope 
Pius accepted the resignation of Cardinal Gasparri from 
the post of Secretary of State, and appointed Cardinal 
Pacelli to succeed him. 


Papal 
Acts 


Changes in 


League of Nations.—There were many important new 
proposals but few definite results. The World Court saw 
an increasing number of adherents to its Optional Arbi- 
tration clause. The formula for Ameri- 
can adherence was worked out by Elihu 
Root. Frank B. Kellogg, former Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, was elected to the bench of the 
World Court in place of Charles E. Hughes who resigned. 
Proposed amendments were adopted of Articles XII, 
XIIT, and XV (concerning sanctions against violators of 
war-delay provisions), of the League Covenant, to har- 
monize it with the Kellogg peace pact. Conferring codi- 
fiers of international law met with many obstacles, though 
some nationality questions were settled. 

No proposal caused more excitement than did the plan 
of the “ United States of Europe,” launched May 17 by 
Aristide Briand, French Foreign Minister. Denounced bv 
Italian papers, it was praised by the 
Osservatore Romano. Discussion raged 
as to its relationship to the League. M. 
Briand wanted it an independent organization; the Brit- 
ish wished it a League offshoot. It was put forth not as 
a political but largely as an economic proposition; yet not 
to be aimed against any other countries, such as the 
United States. The matter was remanded to a committee. 

Overweighing all else were the economic questions 
which burdened the eleventh Assembly and caused it to 
close in anxiety. World overproduction, the shortage of 
gold, the international depression with 
its attendant unemployment were 


International 
Law 


European 
Fedreation 


Economic 
Pondering 


matched by the problems created by 
Soviet-flooded markets. Though a convention regarding 
customs was signed February 17, a genuine tariff truce 
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was not reached. The demand of the Eastern European 
agricultural nations for tariff preferences not only was 
opposed by Canada but revealed national divergencies, 
the impression of which was heightened by the national- 
istic outbursts in Germany. The Mandates Commission 
was busy with the troubles between the British Govern- 
ment and Palestine. 


Reparations Question.—With the burning in Paris on 
May 19 of $37,000,000,000 worth of German bonds, the 
former Reparations Commission came to an end and Ger- 
many’s War obligations were transformed 


The 
Young into a mere commercial debt. This mat- 
Plan ter was taken care of by the Young 


Plan, which had been adopted on January 20 by The 
Hague conferees; and had been ratified during the early 
months of the year by their respective Governments. 
Three great cruxes in the final Reparations settlement 
were solved, respectively, by Germany’s sanctions being 
left to the World Court, her payments being mobilized, 
and the arriving at a thorough harmonization of Eastern 
European debts. A bank for international settlements 
was set up and its first loan floated of $300,000,000. 


Disarmament.—The principal question in both major 
events of the year remained, as previously, the question 
of security. against a background of Soviet war obsession 
and European nationalist outbursts. The 
London Naval Conference convened 
January 21 with France, Italy,‘ Great 
Britain, and the United States participating. The Ameri- 
can delegates were Secretary of State Stimson, Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams and Senator Robin- 
son. The much-heralded yardstick principle which was 
to adjust all naval differences by non-technical compari- 
sons dropped out of sight. The old contention as to esti- 
mating tonnage globally or by categories was ironed out 
through compromise proposals. A flurry, too, was caused 
by American vacillation as to how much to yield to France 
in her skepticism as to the value placed by Great Britain 
and the United States on the Kellogg pact as a basis of 
security. A new obstacle appeared in Italy’s demand for 
parity with France, with corresponding French refusals. 
Various palliatives offered by the other nations had no 
effect. This involved the British policy that Great Britain’s 
navy must equal those of France and Italy combined, and 
resulted in a clause safeguarding British commitments. 
The treaty was signed on April 22 by the representatives 
of only Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 

The Preparatory Disarmament Commission opened at 
Geneva November 6 and went out of existence when its 
sessions closed on December 9, leaving a skeleton Conven- 
tion as a basis for beginning the series 


Naval 
Conference 


Preparatory 
Disarmament of regular future world conferences on 
Commission disarmament, the first of which, it was 


generally understood, would take place in 1932. Reduc- 
tion of armament was decided upon “as far as possible.” 
Land material was to be limited by expenditures only; 
naval by both budget and direct limitation. A permanent 
disarmament commission was provided for. 
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Our Program and Our Policy 


EARLY sixteen years ago, on March 13, 1915, Car- 

dinal Gasparri, then Papal Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Editor of this Review, in the name 
of His Holiness, Benedict XV. In the work of the Edi- 
tor, the late Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S.J., and of his 
Associates, the Pontiff observed “ clear tokens” both of 
“ardent zeal for the salvation of souls” and of “ un- 
doubted and devoted attachment to the Apostolic See.” 
The Holy Father therefore implored the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon AMERICA in its “strenuous effort in 
behalf of Catholic truth, its exposition, its explanation, 
its defense.” 

These words of Benedict XV state the policy and the 
program of this Catholic Review of the Week. 

Three years later, on May 5, 1918, Benedict XV 
deigned to address an Epistle to his “‘ Beloved Son, Rich- 
ard H. Tierney,” in which he reviewed the work of 
AMERICA in the preceding decade. The Pontiff found 
that from its foundation America “ undertook the work 
of giving a clear and accurate exposition of Catholic prin- 
ciples and activities, and when occasion offered, of 
defending them against every attack.” 

You have adhered steadily to your original pyrpose, and in 
consequence have done much to further the interests of your 
countrymen and especially those of the Faith. We congratulate 
you; and we desire that in the future as in the past, you continue 
to render signal service to the cause of Catholicism. It is ex- 
tremely important to have at hand a norm of thought and action 
which shall keep before men’s minds the precepts of the eternal 
law, and not let them be lost sight of in the mad rush after the 
goods of this life. 

Again, on August 30, 1923, the present Pontiff, Pius 
XI, addressed to the Editor a letter written in his own 
hand. “ With all Our heart We bless the Review, AMER- 
1cA,” the Pontiff wrote, “ which with watchfulness and 


timeliness, clearly, solidly and concisely defends, explains 
and spreads the principles and ideals of Catholicism, in 
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theory and in practice, in the realm of thought and of 
action.” 

We read these words with gratitude, and a sense of our 
shortcomings. To defend the truth is the noblest of tasks, 
and, at the same time, a mission which no man can think 
he has fulfilled perfectly. Our only boast is that we are 
Catholics ; our only work is to defend the Faith once de- 
livered to the Saints. To that work do we consecrate our- 
selves, without desire of earthly reward, with no fear, save 
that of proving recreant to duty. 


Time and Fatigue 


O the old objection “I have no time,” the answer 
comes pat that all of us have all the time there is. 
The answer may be pat, but it is also unsatisfying. 

The time-saving device is sought today in every field 
of human activity. Confined formerly to the factory and 
the shop, we now try to find one at every turn. The tele- 
phone is, in theory, a time saver, and the operating com- 
panies spend millions to persuade us to instal one in every 
room in the house. The radio saves the time that would 
be spent in traveling to the football game, or to the con- 
cert; and television, when perfected, will save more time. 
We have devices to open and shut the valves of the heat- 
ing apparatus in our offices, and another device to take 
care of the furnace in the basement. Automobiles, taxi 
cabs, and street cars save time by taking us swiftly from 
place to place. The electric light drives the night away, 
and so we can dispense with the sun. The sum of the 
hours thus saved amounts to a considerable fraction of 
the year. 

Yet with all these time and labor-saving devices, we 
Americans are the most weary people in the world. The 
tired business man is a sober reality as well as a figure of 
fun, and even lawyers and doctors have been known to 
complain of fatigue. Neurologists and psychiatrists, good, 
bad, and worse, thrive in this atmosphere of weariness, 
and big business has learned that rest houses and play- 
grounds for the weary who are also wealthy can be made 
to return vast profits. ‘ Nervous exhaustion,” whatever 
that may be, is a common complaint, even among young 
people, who should not so much as know that they have 
a nervous system. 

It is all well enough for inventors to rack their brains 
in devising new schemes and mechanisms to save time and 
labor. But it is also well for those who profit by these in- 
ventions to find out what is the best way of using the time 
thus saved. Religious communities set aside by rule cer- 
tain hours of the day for “ recreation.” As a body, Amer- 
icans have not learned the wisdom of that rule. Time 
saved, to be used in nerve-destroying pursuits, is time lost. 
Even a locomotive must be run into the shops now and 
then for an overhauling. 

We are well aware, of course, that the patient and 
intelligent readers of this Catholic Review of the Week 
stand in no need of these wise saws, which, in truth, have 
been somewhat dulled by centuries of use. With no aid 
from us they will redeem the time, but the Editor and his 
Associates must give themselves the pleasure of wishing 
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these good friends all prosperity, temporal and spiritual, 
in the year which we have just begun. May they continue 
to avail themselves of every time-saving device which 
research can discover and ingenuity make practicable, and 
so help to transform this sad old world into a happier 
and a holier place for all of us. 


Our Schools in 1930 


“THE Divine mandate which bids us rate ourselves un- 

profitable servants, even when all is done that has 
been commanded, leaves no ground for satisfaction with 
any of our efforts. It is the wisest man who is most 
keenly aware of his ignorance; and none know better than 
the administrators of our schools that vast tracts in the 
field of education are as yet hardly touched. Yet the 
survey of the year, prepared by Dr. Francis M. Crowley, 
of St. Louis University, and published in this issue, should 
encourage every Catholic educator. Our schools are not 
a mere aggregate of institutions, but, like the Church to 
whom they minister, an active, growing organism, pulsat- 
ing with life. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding fact of the year is the 
great Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 
This document not only condemns certain theories of 
education which were beginning to gain ground, even 
among Catholics, but states in clear and unmistakable 
terms the principles on which every Catholic school must 
rest, and the aims which it must pursue. Religion is not 
something added to education by way of ornament, to be 
omitted when it draws the fire of the atheist, or the scorn 
of the secularist. Nor is it an activity properly insisted 
upon in the elementary school, and as properly neglected 
in an ascending scale, until it all but disappears in the 
college and the university. 

Speaking the mind of Christ and the Church, Pius XI 
teaches that religion must be “in very truth the founda- 
tion and crown of the youth’s entire training; and this 
in every grade of school, not only in the elementary, but 
in the intermediate and the higher instit_tions as well.” 
We have heard the last, it may be concluded, of the dan- 
gerous contention that the ideal education for Catholic 
young people is instruction in some non-Catholic school 
or college, plus a training in religion. 

While the progress made by our schools last year is 
cheering, prospects for the future are most encouraging. 

Two lines of desirable progress are found in the added 
authority given the diocesan superintendent of schools, 
and in the growth of the central high school. Twenty 
years ago, or even ten, diocesan superintendents were 
few, and the most certain feature about their status was 
the uncertainty of their authority. The attempt of some 
parishes to establish a parish high school would hardly be 
repeated today, since costly experience has shown that 
while laudable in purpose, the plan is impracticable. 

The central high school, and the diocesan superintend- 
ent, vested with adequate authority, evidence the convic- 
tion of many Ordinaries that the educational difficulties 
which face us cannot be overcome except through united 
action, with the Bishop exercising all the rights and pow- 
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ers which belong to him by virtue of his sacred office. 
Thus, in Cleveland, Bishop Schrembs gave a notable ex- 
ample when, on the occasion of the “drive” for John 
Carroll University, he stressed the duty incumbent upon 
both clergy and laity, to support all Catholic institutions, 
whether they were elementary schools or colleges. 

No doubt, in the further development of diocesan su- 
pervision and control, situations as delicate as they are 
difficult will arise. That these can be dealt with satis- 
factorily, the genuine interest in Catholic education, fos- 
tered by every true Catholic, will not permit us to doubt. 
For ourselves, we welcome this development. We trust 
that it will grow until it culminates in a diocesan system 
of elementary and high schools. 

Bright as are the prospects, no Catholic educator can 
entertain the delusion that the battle for the Catholic 
school is won. That battle will be waged as long as the 
enemy rises up against God and His Christ. Not fifty per 
cent of our young people are in our own schools and col- 
leges, and that dreadful fact is a challenge to our zeal, 
courege, and ingenuity. But thanking Almighty God for 
the fields already occupied, we must press iorward with 
courage and confidence to larger victories. 


The Social and Economic Outlook 


URNING to the problems of labor in this country, 

we are confronted with prospects that are indeed 
dismal and disheartening—dismal, because of the almost 
anparalleled mass of human suffering which darkens the 
picture, and disheartening, because few men in this coun- 
try know how these ills can be cured, or, if they know, are 
willing to apply the remedy. 

Last March President Hoover stated publicly that the 
“depression ’’ then existing was merely temporary, and 
would end within sixty days. But conditions have grown 
steadily worse. Probably at no time in our history has 
destitution been more widespread, a fact that was quite 
frankly admitted by George W. Wickersham, in an ad- 
dress delivered over a nation-wide hook-up of radio sta- 
tions on December 11, 1930. The politician’s eagerness to 
make capital of anything, even of human suffering, has 
marked the conduct of men, in theory our superiors, but 
constitutionally merely our servants, so that even now 
the terrible extent of unemployment is not admitted offi- 
cially. The official figure of less than 3,000,000 men and 
women out of work, was impatiently rejected in the course 
of a debate in the Senate a few weeks ago. A competent 
research worker at Washington, who cannot afford to 
have his name published, has estimated that the number 
of wage-earners now idle ranges from 6,000,000 to 8,- 
000,000. This. means that from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
dependents face destitution. 

As we have frequently protested, soup kitchens, bread 
lines, local and Federal appropriations, furnish no solu- 
tion of the problem. At best, they relieve for a time a 
pressing need, and they may do actual harm by persuad- 
ing the public at large that these doles are, and should be, 
a normal means of lessening social pressure, and an an- 
swer that should satisfy every demand of the wage earner. 
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The social philosophy which makes the wage earner a 
part-time worker on an insufficient income, while it al- 
lows the sources of wealth to flow into pools controlled by 
a minority of the people, tends to create forty million 
slaves who hate their masters. 

Yet that is the philosophy defended in high places in 
this country. The length of time to elapse before these 
slaves rebel now seems calculable. 

Most unfortunately, at this crisis labor was never more 
disorganized or more unwisely led and counseled. Some 
of the largest industries in the country are wholly un- 
organized, and in others the company union daily gains 
ground. The attempt to align the textile workers in the 
South in independent labor groups has failed, and the 
year ends with the news of evictions of rebellious wage 
slaves from company-owned houses. 

Meanwhile, the American Federation of Labor busies 
itself with politics, petty and partisan, and looks on help- 
lessly while in Chicago, New York, and other cities, gun- 
men and murderers plan to control the local unions. The 
long years during which organized labor, as a whole, 
worked on the theory that motives and arguments based 
on religion should be excluded from its deliberations and 
its programs, have borne their inevitable fruit. In bidding 
adieu to religion, misguided labor organizations bade adieu 
first to common morality, and then to common sense. 
Thus does history repeat itself. 

The time may not be ripe for the formation of Catholic 
unions, founded on Catholic principles. But organized 
labor can find no policy that is both appealing and Chris- 
tian, except in the social teachings of the Catholic Church. 


In Christ Our Salvation 


HEREVER we turn our eyes, we meet the same 

eternal conflict between good and evil, the incessant 
warfare between men and women who follow Christ and 
those who hate Him and His saving doctrine. On many 
hard-fought fields evil now seems triumphant. God has 
been ruled out from the counsels of governments. In 
many localities, both at home and abroad, the teachings 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ are forgotten. In Russia, they 
are derided, and from that country of oppression and 
moral disorder, the spirit which dissolveth Christ threat- 
ens to issue forth in its stark iniquity to corrupt both 
Europe and the East. 

But believing in God and in His overruling Providence, 
we believe also in the ultimate triumph of the truth in 
religion and in morals. The ages that have been notable 
for godlessness have been no less notable for Christian 
heroes and heroines in every department of life. In our 
own country, Catholic action has drawn new inspiration 
and vigor from the exhortations of our Holy Father. 
Looking to the same source for leadership and a program, 
our Catholic brethren in foreign countries are carrying 
into effect policies and plans of action which will bear 
rich fruit. If the powers of evil stand in unbroken ranks, 
never before were Catholics throughout the world more 
closely united by the ties of charity and the bond of a 
common Faith. 
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‘“‘ Nothing is more useful,” wrote Leo XIII, “ than to 
look upon the world as it really is.” To persuade ourselves 
that all is well, when there is good reason to suspect that 
the citadel is undermined, is to court defeat. Let us look 
upon the sad conditions which surround us, and then, as 
Leo continues, find in God the solace and the remedy. 
When man by the light of the Gospel message came to 
know the mystery of the Incarnation of the Word and the 
redemption of the world, the Pontiff writes in his En- 
cyclical on the Condition of the Working Classes, at once 
the life of Jesus Christ, God and Man, pervaded every 
race and nation, and the doctrine which He preached, His 
precepts, and His laws, created a new world. “And if 
society is to be healed now,” concludes the Pontiff, “ in 
no other way can it be healed save by a return to Christian 
life and Christian institutions.” 

For the evils which afflict the individual, the school, the 
shop, the nation, and the world, the true remedy is the 
application of the teachings of Jesus Christ. In Him who 
alone is the way, the truth, and the light, is our salvation, 
and the salvation of the world. 


Sentimentality in the Senate 


HE saturation point of cheap sentimentality was 

reached by Senator Copeland, of New York, and 
Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, in their speeches in the 
Senate on the Jones maternity bill. Neither presented a 
constitutional argument in support of the measure. Judg- 
ing from the report in the Congressional Record, neither 
gentleman is even dimly aware that the Constitution is in 
any sense pertinent to the case. 

Briefly, the premise common to Senators Copeland and 
Davis is that expectant mothers need special care. From 
this premise they conclude that this special care should 
be given by the Federal Government. 

The substance of their argument could be stated in less 
than fifty words. But these lengthy orations were not in- 
tended for the Senate. They are in the nature of an ap- 
peal to certain groups of whom Miss Grace Abbott is a 
worthy representative. 

With the Jones bill enacted—as it probably will be—the 
Senate has another precedent on which to rely, when the 
next bureaucratic measure is brought to its consideration 
by the organized lobbies. It has rejected the principle 
of constitutional limitations. It has affirmed the principle 
that Congress may do anything that promises to be of 
benefit to someone. Since Congress may provide for ex- 
pectant mothers, it may also provide for tubercular chil- 
dren, for their education, when a cure is effected, and for 
education in general. There is as much constitutional 
justification for the one as for the other—that is, there 
is none whatever. 

As to Senator Copeland, we would draw his attention 
to the fact that the city of New York is in need of a 
number of homes for the convalescent. Following the 
philosophy of his lachrymose speech on the Jones bill, 
he can do nothing less than introduce a bill to provide that 
they be built, staffed, and supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Pragmatism and Prosperity in 1930 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


most in minds of most thinking people is: ‘‘ What 

can stabilize our civilization? What security have 
we for our daily bread?” This question is all the more 
pertinent, since today our actual wealth is reckoned in 
terms of security and confidence. We are considered well 
off not by what we have, but by what other people can 
trust us for. 

Every one of the great international conferences that 
took place this year for the purpose of reducing expendi- 
tures or ironing out competitive conflicts was puzzled 
by questions that touched on security and confidence. 
And each of them pried the lid off rivalries which hin- 
dered it; or else, as in the case of the League of Nations 
Opium Commission, they uncovered a root of avarice 
that would have to be grubbed up before the right could 
prevail. 

In March an utterance took place which had more 
bearing on the matter of security than any other thing 
said or done during this year: the protest of Pope Pius 
XI against the persecution of religious believers in Rus- 
sia. This protest, in the form of a letter to the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome, was not uttered for any one group of 
believers. It was proclaimed for all without discrimination 
who profess belief in God: Jews, Moslems, Evangelicals, 
Orthodox, and Catholics. It was uttered in the most 
appealing way possible, since it enjoined a day of prayer 
and atonement on the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19. 
Since then, Pope Pius ordained that the usual vernacular 
prayers after Mass should from now on be said for 
Russia. The words of the Pope’s letter of February 2 
may well be recalled at the opening of a new year, to 
remind us of the full import of those prayers: 

We have resolved, my Lord Cardinal, to go on the Feast of 
St. Joseph, on March 19 coming, to Our Basilica of St. Peter, 
and to celebrate there, upon the tomb of the Prince of the 
Apostles, a Mass of expiation, propitiation, and reparation for so 
many and such criminal offenses against the Divine Heart of 
Jesus—for the salvation of so many souls subjected to so hard 
and bitter a trial, as well as for the consolation of Our beloved 
Russian people. This will be to the end that this long affliction 
may finally come to a finish and nations and individuals may 
return as soon as possible to the sole Crib of the sole Saviour 
and Liberator of the World, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The protest of the Holy Father was heard all over the 
world. Numberless other protests immediately followed. 
Besides the well-nigh universal communications of 
Catholic bishops, a few such special instances were: 
in Great Britain, the Christian Protest Movement; the 
declaration of Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in Convocation and in the House of 
Lords; the protest of Archbishop Temple ; the allocution 
of Cardinal Bourne, Catholic Archbishop of Westminster ; 
in France, the letter of Cardinal Lugon, Archbishop of 
Rheims, who died during the year, and the manifestation 
of the Federation of French Protestant Churches; the 
manifesto of the Stockholm World Conference on Faith 
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and Order; the discourse of Cardinal Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich; protests of Catholic, Orthodox, and 
Protestant prelates and organizations in Austria, the Bal- 
tic countries, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Spain, not to 
speak of the United States. 

The effect was immediately discernible in Russia. The 
Pope’s words met, of course, with official denials by Alexei 
Rykov, President of the Council of Commissars. Storms 
of derision, caricature, and vilification broke loose, as is 
the wont of the Moscow press. The Pope from then on 
was added to their ever-lengthening list of stereotyped 
scare-heads, along with the kulak, the “damager,” the 
“ Right Oppositionist,” the German Socialist, Chamber- 
lain, Poincaré, Mueller, Briand, Uncle Sam, MacDonald, 
the “ Interventionist,” the French Adventurist, the capital- 
ist, the Polish “ militarist,” the Fascist, the emigré indus- 
trialist, and what not, which remind one uncannily of the 
drawings achieved by paranoiac patients of their imagin- 
ary enemies. Though there was no let-up in the legalized 
crushing of religion, a few of the more bizarre forms of 
persecution were suppressed at once, from an evident 
anxiety as to foreign public opinion. Since then the truth 
of the Russian situation has slowly but steadily begun to 
penetrate through the fog of Soviet propaganda. 

The Pope’s protest was made for all believers. It was 
made above all for the unfortunate children of Russia, 
whose weakness and ignorance are being so cruelly ex- 
ploited and violated. But it was made in the Name of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the World. The aspiration: 
“Saviour of the world: save Russia!” was recommended 
and enriched with an indulgence. The principles or ideas 
of humanity and tolerance were invoked, especially by 
those who seconded the Holy Father’s call. But the pro- 
test was made primarily in the name of a Divine Person, 
who alone can give these ideas significance. 

The past few years have seen a sensational turning 
away from abstract ideas as a guarantee of security. 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity were found to mean 
too many things to many people. Self-determination and 
democracy were found to be ambiguous; as has appeared 
in the many subdivisions of the minorities question in 
Europe. Schools, for instance, established for a minority 
group were accused this year of oppressing children of 
the majority group who were minorities among the 
minority. 

The turning away from ideas has been to persons and 
to things. To persons, in the form of dictatorships ; usual- 
ly called by some other name than what they are: either 
in the governmental, or more subtly, in the economic field: 
to things, in the form of governmental or economic prag- 
matism, which, in the long run, usually means that the 
man on top is in the right. In the case of the Russian 
regime, both these elements were and still are combined 
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in a superlative degree, as has appeared in the recent 
demotion of the aforesaid M. Rykov for expressing the 
least hesitation as to the wisdom of the powers that be. 

The doctrine of pragmatism, however, defeats its own 
end. There is nothing in things, no matter what they are, 
to afford security. The greater and more powerful are 
the things, the lesser the security, once the things are dis- 
used. A machine gun is worse protection than a toy 
pistol, if you shoot it in the wrong direction. A fortune 
used to gamble with is a sure pledge of poverty. 

Persons, however, are but a feeble refuge, since they, 
in turn, can be guaranteed only by an allegiance to a 
higher power. There is only one Person who is entirely 
His own guarantee, and that is the Person of Jesus 
Christ. To Him the Church witnessed in splendor at 
the International Eucharistic Congress of Carthage; and 
in the many national Eucharistic Congresses which were 
held during the year. 

The choice of Carthage as the site of the congress 
brought back the memory, in the very place where he 
once held sway, of all the brilliant witnessing to the Divine 
Personality of Christ offered by St. Augustine, Bishop 
of Hippo, the fifteen-hundreth anniversary of whose 
death was at the same time commemorated. Only a few 
months before, in his Encyclical on Christian Education, 
Pope Pius had recalled the words of the great Doctor 
which so clearly stated the relationship of an educational 
system based on the teachings of that Divine Person, to 
temporal prosperity and security. Says St. Augustine: 

Let those who declare the teaching of Christ to be opposed to 
the welfare of the State, furnish us with an army of soldiers 
such as Christ says soldiers ought to be; let them give us subjects, 
wives, parents, children, masters, servants, kings, judges, tax- 
payers and taxgatherers who live up to the teachings of Christ; 
and then let them dare assert that Christian doctrine is harmful 
to the State. Rather let them not hesitate one moment to acclaim 
that doctrine, rightly observed, as the greatest safeguard of the 
State. 

With this Encyclical the Pontiff had closed, on Decem- 
ber 31, the year 1929, which had been the year of his 
jubilee. “ Free education,” remarked Cardinal Verdier 
to his clergy in January, meaning education free to teach 
Christian principles, “in all its forms . . . is regarded by 
the Pope . . . as the corner-stone of the edifice of Catholi- 
cism.” On it, too, Pius XI relied for the development 
of the program of Catholic Action which had been so 
fully stated in the previous year; and was gradually ex- 
panding and crystallizing during the year 1930. 

The Christian educator, in his turn, is really a martyr, 
a witness, in the traditional sense of the term: one who 
testifies to the supreme fact of the Divinity and teachings 
of Christ through his own words and example, in the 
face of opposition and danger. Catholic educators stood 
at the forefront of the Church’s ranks in every country. 
Germany struggled with the inadequate numbers (only 
910, or 13.58 per cent) of Catholic teachers in her uni- 
versities. In Czechoslovakia they struggled against the 
anti-religious majority composed either of non-Catholics 
or atheists, or equally disloyal nominal Catholics. In 
France the battle of Catholic educators went on against 
the encroachments of the standardized State school, the 
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école unique, impractical from moral and pedagogical as 
well as from religious reasons. In Italy, however, the 
Church was able to pursue with comparative freedom her 
work of regenerating Christian youth, ard particularly of 
bringing the security of religious Faith back to the 
harassed children of the poor. Portugal, too, saw a notable 
revival of Christian education, discussed at their first 
Convention of the Apostolate of Prayer at Braga. 

Near the close of the year came an unexpected acknowl- 
edgement of the Church as the witness to Christ, the 
cornerstone of all foundations. The return, in India, of 
Mar Ivanios and his distinguished companions presaged 
the reunion with the See of Peter of the Jacobites, a sect 
of some 500,000 persons separated for three centuries 
from the Church. The same year that saw increasing 
testimonies to the unity of the Catholic Church saw in- 
creasing havoc wrought by non-Catholic divisions. The 
scars of the Prayer-Book controversy, far from being 
healed, were ready to smart again. Only a day or so ago 
the writer received in his daily mail an appeal to come 
to the rescue, by a small contribution, of European Pro- 
testantism now, it was stated, pretty near bankruptcy. 

The eighteenth century saw the birth, the nineteenth 
century the growth, and the twentieth century the collapse, 
of the attempt to found security for civilization on mere 
ideas and theories. Persons and things are grasped at as 
the last hold on elusive prosperity, which is so shy to 
stay for those who pursue her merely for her own sake. 

The Church puts no trust in mere persons; yet she ex- 
alts human personality to the glory of participation in the 
infinite greatness of God. She is the sole entirely con- 
sistent champion of human rights in the world today. The 
Church puts no trust in mere things; yet she teaches that 
with things as tools, man works out an eternal destiny. 
She consecrates humble things as channels of Divine 
grace. Before a world deluded by pride, she testifies, in 
the lucid language of humility, to one supreme Thing: a 
Fact, a Reality, eternal, objective, and true. And this 
Fact, this Reality, is a Person: not a dictator who uses 
men to his own ends, but a King of love and mercy who 
emptied Himself of all honors that He might lift up the 
lowliest of mankind to His own glory. 

Elusive as security is, its place is known. The words of 
St. Augustine, quoted by the Pontiff, show where it is: 

O Catholic Church, true Mother of Christians! . . . Childlike 
thou art in moulding the child, strong with the young man, gentle 
with the aged, dealing with each according to his needs of mind 
and body. Thou dost subject child to parent in a sort of free 
servitude, and settest parent over child in a jurisdiction of love. 
Thou bindest brethren to brethren by the bond of religion, stronger 
than the bond of blood. . . . Thou unitest citizen to citizen, nation 
to nation, yea, all men, in a union not of companionship only 
but of brotherhood, reminding them of their common origin. .. . 
Thou teachest assiduously to whom honor is due, to whom love, 
to whom reverence, to whom fear, to whom comfort, to whom 
rebuke, to whom punishment; showing us that whilst not all things 
nor the same things are due to all, charity is due to all and 
offense to none.” 

The year 1931 will be a year of pondering. Our New 
Year’s prayer should be, that pondering may bring back 
the world’s sufferers to the Divine Facts, and not carry 
them further on the path of illusion. 
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The International Scene 


JoserpH F. THorNING, S.J. 


in which we made a serious start toward liquidat- 

ing the World War. The period of inflation which 
began in 1914, gathered momentum during the War and 
made a palpable effort at readjustment in 1921-22, reached 
its climax in the fall of 1929. The crash was long over- 
due. Only by long and frequently renewed short-term 
loans, debt adjustments and deferred payments had it 
been possible to maintain a sort of artificial respiration in 
the world economic organism. Some believed that in this 
way the day of reckoning might be indefinitely postponed, 
at least, for the favored few in the United States. Profits 
paved the way for new investments and once the easy 
transition from investment to speculation was effected, 
the sunset glories of 1929 furnished a thin, but brilliant 
gilding to reality. This was the setting for the world- 
wide deflation of 1930, a period in which citizens and 
statesmen finally settled down to the dull business of 
auditing the gains and losses of war among the nations. 

More serious, perhaps, than the wealth actually de- 
stroyed in the War, was the derangement introduced into 
the focus between the forces of production and those of 
distribution. Inventive genius, technical skill, industrial 
management, became concentrated upon high-speed, quan- 
tity output. A gunboat, a storage-battery or an airplane 
motor was doubly valuable, if produced in half the time. 
The result was that the productive mechanism of the 
modern world was perfected far in advance of the art 
of human and social engineering. The machine age was 
a problem difficult enough in itself not to be complicated 
by the artificial stimulation of combat conditions. Nor 
did the immediate post-War era alleviate the situation. 
The needs for rehabilitation and new construction kept 
the wheels revolving and the belt lines moving. Im- 
provements superinduced by the War became increasingly 
utilized. Among the industrial nations the tempo was 
heightened by competition for foreign markets. Pay- 
ments on War debts and reparations could be met only 
by sale of goods abroad. Tariffs were invoked to re- 
serve the domestic market and in the race between social 
and mechanical engineering, the human factors continued 
to fall hopelessly in the rear. 

Up to this time the United States had been the balloon 
jib of what world prosperity there was, due largely to 
our late entry into the War and our marvellous capacity 
for mass production. Our overseas trade was growing 
by leaps and bounds to absorb surplus stocks of electrical 
equipment, farm machinery and automobiles. As long 
as these goods could be disposed of abroad, work was 
relatively plentiful and wages relatively high. Loans to 
foreign governments and investments in foreign industry 
concealed the deficits which were mounting in the annual 
budgets and pyramided the risks which capital was taking 
in the money markets of the world. The legerdemain of 
international finance literally proved that “ the quickness 
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of the hand deceives the eye.” Just as a cashier can keep 
the bank examiners deluded for years by the nimble 
transfer of accounts, so the various chancellors of the ex- 
chequer exhausted the devices of mathematics in order to 
make actual liabilities loom as potential assets. But there 
is a limit to national, as to individual, credit and the day 


‘comes when the fact of solvency or insolvency has to 


be faced. Merely because it does not pay to sell goods on 
repeated promises to pay, it was inevitable that the ma- 
chinery of production be halted temporarily to give the 
units of consumption a chance to catch up with the parade. 

They have been trying to do just that for the past 
twelve months and with the usual results. When those 
who consume goods lack money or credit to buy them, 
they simply do without. This is not so serious when a 
taste for luxuries alone is affected, but there are certain 
very fundamental cravings for food, shelter and cloth- 
ing which have to be satisfied periodically, or else cries 
of discontent and lamentation will begin to be heard. 
When one is hungry, the transition from words to blows 
is not long delayed. Consequently it is not surprising 
that out of economic distress there developed a series of 
political disturbances which encircled the globe. 

Of this nature was the accelerated movement toward 
treaty revision and debt repudiation in Germany. While 
the bulk of responsible opinion in the Reich has sup- 
ported the financial reforms of Chancellor Bruening and 
the conciliatory policy of Foreign Minister Curtius, the 
recent elections served notice on the world that Germany 
can no longer be kept in the role of a subject nation. To 
be sure, the year marked the withdrawal of the last con- 
tingent of French troops from the Rhineland and the 
acceptance of the Young Plan, but as long as the League 
of Nations dallies with disarmament, the radical groups 
of Right and Left are afforded powerful ammunition for 
their attacks on the international debt agreement and the 
Versailles Treaty. Right after the elections, von Bern- 
storff, in addressing the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, made it clear that the other nations have this 
choice: either to make drastic cuts in their own military, 
naval and air budgets, or else, resign themselves to see- 
ing a new German military machine rise, phoenix-like, 
from the ashes of defeat and despair. 

The fact is that, despite conferences, parleys, treaties, 
the League of Nations, and the World Court, Europe 
is still divided into two distinct camps—those who are 
satisfied with the situation growing out of the War and 
those who are not. On the one side are ranged France, 
Poland and their allies; on the other are Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and, strange to say, the somewhat con- 
trite member of the Triple Alliance, Italy. The desire of 
the latter for a new deal in Africa is no secret. There 
are in Europe today no less than fifteen disputed boun- 
daries, and the problem of discontented minorities left 
by the peace treaties has not even been touched. Trouble 
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is brewing in the Saar basin and the development of the 
Polish seaport Gdynia has made the dispute about the 
Danzig Corridor more acute. At the same time French 
fears for the failure of reparations payments and a re- 
vision of the status quo contributed indirectly to the over- 
throw of the Tardieu Government, although Briand seems 
to be the Republic’s perennial Foreign Minister. He will 
have to straighten out some of the above-mentioned inter- 
national danger zones before he will make progress on 
the much-talked-of United States of Europe. 

A continuously recurring complication of first magni- 
tude is Soviet Russia. This factor bobbed up in every at- 
tempt to form a tariff union, to advance disarmament, 
and to effect the economic recovery of the world. The 
Five-Year Plan aims to supplant every individual capital- 
ist and to undersell every non-Communist farmer. Prop- 
aganda is not spared to foment political discontent and 
to further the “ World Revolution.” The present im- 
passe on disarmament is represented as the reductio ad 
absurdum of a capitalistic society. To the industrialist 
formula of tariffs, immigration quotas and colonial dom- 
ination the Soviets oppose the magic watchword: 
“Workingmen have no country.” To those elements who 
think their hopes of survival depend on the elimination 
of the weak and the unfit in war, the Soviet, itself no 
despiser of the bayonet, repeats the cynical refrain of 
Metternich: “ What the people want is not liberty, but 
peace.” Not a single nation in the European family dares 
to denounce this impudent trickery, because in the back- 
ground there is always the thought that some place, some 
day, an alliance with the Hammer and the Scythe may 
turn the scales against a rival. Few realize that the same 
Five-Year Plan is equivalent to a state of war declared 
upon agricultural and industrial countries alike. The po- 
litical and economic set-up resulting from postponement 
of the World War liquidation has afforded singular ad- 
vantages to the Soviet State. 

However diverse were the immediate causes of revo- 
lution in the leading Latin American Republics, they all 
had a strikingly similar economic background. South 
American exports, notably those of Argentine and Brazil, 
suffered a decrease of about ten per cent in the first ten 
months of 1930. Coffee accumulated in the hands of 
the Sao Paulo pool; beef steers multiplied on the plains 
of the Argentine; grain, hemp, cocoa and sugar taxed 
the capacity of warehouses not only in Cuba, but from 
Yucatan to the Cape. Financial reform was the motive 
for the uprising in Peru; Chile’s stability was shaken by 
the large-scale manufacture of synthetic nitrates, while 
confidence was not engendered by the difficulty coun- 
tries like Uruguay and Bolivia experienced in floating 
additional loans. Where others like Colombia obtained 
funds, it was only at the cost of valuable concessions in 
regard to oil, minerals and other natural resources. Here, 
too, the pyramiding of loans was causing grave concern 
in various places. 

As the year drew to a close it was computed that the 
United States’ investments of all types in South America 
amounted to $5,500,000,000 and an investigation was 
ordered into the financial condition of several countries 
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by both the State and Commerce Departments in Wash- 
ington. This was not calculated to check the growing feel- 
ing in South America against the menace of Yankee Im- 
perialism. 

There was no consolation for the prophets of peace 
and prosperity in the Far East. War seemed the chronic 
state of China, while the civil disobedience campaign in 
India was not unattended by violence. The drain upon 
the economic forces of the world was tremendous. Ex- 
port trade fell off from twelve to fifteen per cent, while 
two great potential markets for manufactured goods con- 
tinued to dissipate purchasing power. Here, again, it was 
a question of liquidating the World War, for it was that 
struggle which gave the original impetus to the self-gov- 
ernment idea in India and unloosed Communism, wreck- 
ing all hopes of speedy readjustment on the basis of popu- 
lar government in China, where no one can foresee any 
hope of stability. 

The one lesson which is writ large on the pages of 1930 
is the economic interdependence of the nations. Testimony 
was paid to this truth by no less a nationalist than Italy’s 
Mussolini. Recounting that his country had a surplus of 
65,000,000 lire when the stock market crashed in No- 
vember, 1929, he pointed out that one year had converted 
this handsome margin into a deficit of 900,000,000. United 
States exports in the same interval fell off approximately 
fifteen per cent. Countries producing raw materials were 
unable to dispose of enough of their product to take manu- 
factured goods in exchange. In this way the industrial 
and agricultural regions drifted into a situation of eco- 
nomic stalemate. Only by cooperation, by recognizing that 
an injury to one member of the family of nations is apt 
to be ruinous to all, can recovery be effected. For a long 
time it appeared that the United States had been the 
only nation to profit by the World War. That error has 
now been dispelled. The past year proved that war pros- 
perity is false prosperity. By the same token war ex- 
penditure, direct and indirect, which takes eighty cents 
out of every dollar raised by taxation, is false prepara- 
tion for peace. When will the nations heed Benedict 
XV’s demand for “a simultaneous and reciprocal reduc- 
tion of armaments,” as a sign of a sincere desire for 
peace? 


FRAGMENT 


(“ When the heart is distraught, restrain the idly-prattling tongue.” 
—Sappho.) 
Time has no balm to heal the wounds of sorrow. 
That was a lie they told me in my pain. 
Earth that would ease my sadness on the morrow 
Saw summer’s blossoms shrink to dust again. 


Birds sing their ghostly songs in winter’s chillness, 
Notes that are wrung of sweetness in the frost. 
Surely, nor song, nor flowers could sain an illness 
Striving in vain for beauty that is lost. 


Here in the paths that once had known my toiling 
Struggle the weeds that blacken on their stalks. 
Every least trace of loveliness is spoiling, 
Everything, dear,—and still the wise world talks. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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Catholic Action in the United States 


WittiaM I. Lonercay, S.J. 


HILE one might well be pessimistic as 1930 draws 
W\ to a close, nevertheless the record of Catholic 
achievement in the country during the year is 
most consoling. This is especially true so far as the laity 
are concerned, for there have been splendid manifestations 
of generous correspondence with the Holy Father’s oft- 
repeated desire for Catholic Action. This is the more 
commendable when one realizes the handicaps under 
which they labor: they are but a small minority amidst 
an almost pagan population; priests to maintain their 
morale are relatively few, particularly in rural sections ; 
materially not many have the advantages of wealth; while 
the absence of Catholic schools in many localities divorces 
their education both from Catholicism and the culture 
that goes with it. 

Statistics are not yet available to measure numerical 
advances in 1930. Actually there may have been some 
leakage and a failure adequately to measure up to oppor- 
tunities for convert making. But withal, the Faithful have 
everywhere been active, energetic, and progressive. 

Very naturally the inspiration for Catholic Action 
comes from our pastors, and an energetic and efficient 
Hierarchy. These have not been wanting, though the 
Church in America suffered heavily in the deaths of Arch- 
bishops Messmer of Milwaukee, and Dowling of St. Paul, 
both stalwart militant defenders of the Faith. However, 
these losses were minimized in the elevation to the epis- 
copacy of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph H. Schlarman, and 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, and the promotion of 
Bishop Samuel A. Stritch to the archiepiscopal See of 
Milwaukee. Episcopal influence on the iaity showed itself 
in the various pastorals published, notably those of the 
Bishop of Nashville, the Rt. Rev. Alphonsus J. Smith 
issued in Lent on “ The Catholic Ideal of Marriage,” and 
that of Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati against 
birth control, published in the Fall. The future outlook 
for the priesthood was brightened by the increase noted 
in almost all seminaries and Religious Orders of aspirants 
to the altar or to a consecrated life among the Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods. 

Historical evidence to the growth of the Church was 
supplied on the occasion of several ecclesiastical jubilee 
celebrations, which afforded an opportunity for a survey 
of work accomplished and for the Faithful to manifest 
anew their interest in things Catholic. In May, with His 
Eminence Cardinal O’Connell presiding, the Diocese of 
Portland, Me., under the leadership of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
John G. Murray, commemorated its diamond jubilee. In 
June, Spring Hill College kept its centennial with appro- 
priate exercises. At the time Bishop Thomas J. Toolen, 
of Mobile, issued a pastoral on “ The Christian Education 
of Youth.” In September the Catholic Central Verein 
observed its diamond jubilee, occasion being taken from 
the event to plan an extension of its social and religious 
activities and, on the part of the University of Notre 


Dame, to honor its Executive Secretary, Frederick P. 
Kenkel, K.S.G., with the distincticn of the Laetare Medal. 
Finally, in mid-October, St. Ignatius College, San Fran- 
cisco, with Cardinal Hayes as its chief guest, kept a similar 
anniversary. It was particularly significant for the general 
civic interest it evoked, thanks in great part to the co- 
operation in the jubilee program of Mayor James J. 
Rolph, now Governor of California. 

Practical faith and zeal were manifested during the 
magnificent Eucharistic Congress held in Omaha, in Sep- 
tember, with the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Rummel as host and 
Cardinal Mundelein its chief patron. More local in its 
nature, but again a splendid manifestation of enthusiastic 
lay action, was the presence of 70,000 men at Forbes 
Field in Pittsburgh for the Holy Name Eucharistic rally 
promoted by the Rev. James M. Delaney. New interest 
was also shown in the liturgical movement, due particu- 
larly to the study clubs inaugurated by the N. C. C. W., 
and to the formation, under the presidency of Charles D. 
Maginnis, of the Liturgical Arts Society, to be “the 
means of establishing a bond between the clergy and the 
architectural profession that will prove helpful to both 
in solving problems of ecclesiastical art.’”” The canoniza- 
tion of the first American Martyrs and the national fes- 
tivities accompanying it, particularly at the Martyrs’ 
Shrine, Auriesville, afforded another opportunity for the 
demonstration of Catholic lay action. 

Convert-making went on apace, thanks especially to the 
work of the Paulist Fathers, to the increased use of 
pamphlets, to the growth of bookracks in parish churches 
and the schools, to the activities of the C. T. S., notably in 
the Archdiocese of Portland, Ore., the inter-mountain sec- 
tion around Denver, and throughout Texas. The Georgia 
Layman’s League continued its fruitful apostolate under 
the stimulation of Richard A. Reid, while much leak- 
age was prevented by the program of the Catholic Vaca- 
tion Schools and the spread of the work of the C. I. L. 
The Calvert Associates displayed their traditional vigor- 
ous efforts towards breaking down the barriers of non- 
Catholic prejudice. 

Great interest in the missions, both home and foreign, 
was also shown by the Faithful, though not a few of the 
mission organizations had setbacks in their work because 
of untoward conditions in China, India, and the Philip- 
pines. Akin to this was the work of the lay folk for im- 
migrants, particularly as organized under the N. C. W. C., 
and in the measures set on foot for closer cooperation 
between white and colored Catholics. In some depart- 
ments of Catholic Action, these last have proven not be- 
hind their white brethren. 

Reports in papers read at the various Catholic conven- 
tions, which were all enthusiastically attended, again gave 
comforting testimony to the zeal and energy displayed by 
the laity in the activities sponsored by the Church: the 
Catholic Charities Conference, in Washington, D. C.; 
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the Rural Life Conference, at Springfield, Ill.; the N. C. 
E. A. Convention, in New Orleans; the forty-eighth 
Supreme Council of the Knights of Columbus, in Boston ; 
the Catholic Women’s Union Convention in Baltimore; 
the Women’s Parish Sodality Convention, in Chicago; 
the Federated Colored Catholic Societies Convention, in 
Detroit ; the C. P. A. meeting ; the Catholic Hospital Con- 
vention; the N. C. A. F. and I. F. C. A. Conventions. 
There was renewed interest in the work of the Young 
Men’s Institute, and of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
in which last organization an interesting movement was 
being promoted by Archbishop Hanna, of San Francisco, 
for developing a junior St. Vincent de Paul Society that 
would initiate students into the Society’s charitable works. 

Incidentally, Catholic Action in the schools got a new 
impetus at the Student’s Leadership Convention, held in 
Chicago, in June, and attended by some 2,400 delegates, 
under the direction of the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; and 
at the rally under the auspices of the Dominican House 
of Studies Unit of the Catholic Missions Crusade, held 
at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
May 17, and attended by nearly 3,000 students. 

Influence on the cultural side of Catholic life was stim- 
ulated not only by the continued high tone of the Catholic 
sociological, historical, philosophical and other journals, 
and at the meetings of Catholic educational, literary and 
scientific bodies, but particularly in the work of the Cath- 
olic Summer School and in literary exercises in any num- 
ber of universities and colleges during the Vergil bicen- 
tennial. Under the able direction of its Chancellor, 
Brother Leo, St. Mary’s College, Calif., staged a notable 
academy commemorative of the fifteen hundredth anni- 
versary of St. Augustine. In the death of the Rev. 
Jerome S. Ricard, S.J., the Padre of the Rains, at the 
University of Santa Clara, December 8, the Catholic 
scientific world suffered a serious loss. Inspiration to 
Catholic cultural progress was given by the visits from 
abroad of such outstanding Catholic laymen as Gilbert K. 
Chesterton and F. J. Sheed, of the London Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild. Our own Catholic guilds also reported prog- 
ress in their work, the nationalization of the St. Apollonia 
Guild, with Dr. William Neil Cogan, Dean of Georgetown 
University Dental School, as President, promising a 
broader field for religious, charitable and professional 
work among the Catholic dentists of America. 

Probably the most notable manifestation of Catholic 
Action in the year was the inauguration, under the aus- 
pices of the N. C. C. M., of the Catholic Radio Hour. 
Widespread interest centered in its programs, initiated 
by Cardinal Hayes and Bishop Schrembs, March 2. The 
talks have been encouragingly received by those outside 
the Fold. The Boston Catholic Hour; the K. C. broad- 
casts in Washington, and from Brooklyn over WLWL; 
the Pittsburgh talks of Father James R. Cox; those in 
Detroit of the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, and those spon- 
sored by the Catholic universities and other groups, have 
all contributed to further Catholic Action. Radio broad- 
casting was ably seconded in its mission by the growth of 
the Forum movement in different localities, especially 
those sponsored by the Phoenix K. C., by Columbus 
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Council in Brooklyn, and by the Union County Holy 
Name Federation, in Elizabeth, N. J. 

These items but touch Catholic lay action in the United 
States during 1930. Fuller evidences of it may be found 
in the reports made by the varicus departments of the 
N. C. W. C. at the November meeting of the Hierarchy 
in Washington. In a word, Catholic public action has 
been stimulated tremendously during the past year. Our 
laity have been less content to exercise their faith by the 
piety of their personal lives: they have taken a very active 
interest in their Church and its organizations, and in 
works of zeal and charity. Much, however, still remains 
to be done, but the future is bright. Catholic organiza- 
tions are all making big programs for further work they 
aspire to do. As early as January 9 the first convention 
of the New Year will take place when, under the auspices 
of His Lordship Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, of Pittsburgh, 
the fourth annual National Retreat League Conference 
will be held at St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe. It 
would seem to be a happy coincidence that this convention 
is the first since, according to the express declaration of 
the Sovereign Pontiff himself, closed retreats are the one 
single force that can do most towards sowing the seed of 
Catholic Lay Action. Our Catholic people realize that 
there are obstacles and difficulties in their work, but they 
are not discouraged on that account, for knowing that it is 
supernatural they are ready, while they work as if all 
depends on them, to pray as if all depends on God, so as 
to accomplish much for Him and for country in 1931. 


FOG 


The boats that sail to harbor have a way 
Of moving proudly, heralded by gulls, 
Of splashing sunlight and of flaunting spray. 
They cut the water with their massive hulls, 
And in their weathered canvas trap the breeze. 
Their rigging catches heaven in a net. 
They wear the battered strength of seven seas, 
The mystery of mosque and minaret. 
They feel the might of timber and they dare 
Defy the wind and waves. But when the night 
Is calm, and fog comes crawling on the air, 
The boats that sail to harbor shriek with fright. 
The monster of the ocean can devour 
A fleet of vessels in a single hour. 
Gertrupe Ryper BENNETT. 


THE POET OF MATERIAL MAGIC 


Not, “ Violets and leaves of vine,” evoke 

This poet’s song. The conch-shell is a roar 
Reverberant with the hiss of molten ore 

That bubbles in red iron juice; the stroke 

Of giant hammers pounding is the score 

To which he welds his words. The wheel and spoke, 
The dynamo and turbine, slag and smoke, 

Bestir his grimy muse to plunge and soar. 


Yet hope has still her gods upon the weirs 
Shaping a bard whose cosmic gifts shall stir 
The silty bottoms, deepen low the stream 
To take a heavier flood; erecting piers 
Where we may watch his coming in the whirr 
Of rushing water burdened with his dream. 
Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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The Missionary World in 1930 


JosEpH GSCHWEND, S.J. 
Editor of Jesuit Missions 


1929, Pierre Charles, S.J., the well-known Louvain 

missiologist, stated that “the year 1929 has not 
offered any commanding events in the field of mission 
activity such as the consecration of the first six Chinese 
bishops or the first Japanese bishop, but it has given us 
the spectacle of a continued progress, perfectly coor- 
dinated and very methodical. Our missionary action, 
under the direction and impulse of Rome, except for some 
unforseen catastrophe, will be organized shortly through- 
out immense continents in the whole Church.” 

What the learned Louvain professor wrote of 1929, 
might, with a few notable exceptions, be stated of 1930 
mission history as well. There has been that same con- 
tinued careful organization of missionary Dioceses, Vicar- 
iates and Prefectures under the direction of the Holy 
Father, who manifests a persevering keenness in every 
mission problem, making it clear that though engrossed 
with a thousand details of Church and State he is still 
the Master Missionary. 

One cannot follow the official mission reports from 
Rome without realizing what care is bestowed on mission 
study, whether it be in the redivision of some Vicariate or 
Prefecture in China—and the work in that country has 
been notable in the course of the year—or whether it 
be in the establishment of an Apostolic Delegation for 
the Belgian Congo and another for the whole of Africa 
exclusive of Egypt and Abyssinia, or again, in the sep- 
aration of a Russian Commission from the Roman Con- 
gregation handling Oriental affairs to deal independently 
with the problems of the Russian Church. These are but 
examples of mission problems of the past year requiring 
care and study and a thorough understanding of political 
and religious situations in the various countries of the 
world. 

Pursuant to his commission of establishing the Church 
solidly in every country, the Holy Father has continued 
to urge the matter of native clergy. More Chinese bishops 
were consecrated and more native seminarians raised to 
the priesthood. We have become familiar with the spread 
of vocations to the priesthood and Sisterhood in Japan 
and China, but perhaps many of us are not so conver- 
sant with the fact that India and Africa, too, are seeing 
their sons and daughters consecrated to God as priests, 
Brothers and Sisters. One of the progressively Catholic 
dioceses of southern India, that of Tuticorin, is governed 
by a native bishop, the Rt. Rev. Francis T. Roche, S.J., 
and the priests are largely, if not entirely native. An- 
other diocese there has recently been given a native bishop. 
Young men from south India, too, are volunteering for 
the American Jesuit Mission of Patna in north India, and 
elsewhere also the offspring of ancient Indian pagan 
families are aspiring to the priesthood. 

In Africa, the native priests are growing in number, 
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though as yet there is no native bishop among them. In 
Uganda, for example, where the White Fathers have 
labored and suffered so heroically, there are today forty- 
one priests of native African birth. These priests have 
under their exclusive pastoral care 81,619 Catholics in 
ten centers; and their Bishop, reporting on their work 
this year, has only words of praise for the zeal, tact and 
devotion that mark their ministry. 

What the numerical increase of Catholics in the various 
missions of the world has been during the past year, it 
is impossible to state at the present time, but the partial 
reports available are consoling. From the politically dis- 
turbed countries of India and China come accounts of 
fresh advances and numerous conversions ; from the Phil- 
ippine Islands comes the heartening story of the return 
of numbers of those who had fallen into the errors of 
Aglipayanism or had been misled by proselyting Protes- 
tants during the years when Catholic missionaries were 
too few to visit all the barrios; from the South Sea Isles 
and from Japan, from Africa and Madagascar, from 
South and Central America, from Alaska and from coun- 
tries so little known that even their names are scarcely 
familiar, comes the consoling message of more pagan souls 
won to Christ, more strayed sheep brought to the true 
Fold. 

One of the striking convert movements of the year was 
undoubtedly that begun among the Jacobite Schismatics 
of India on September 20, when Mar Ivanios, Jacobite 
Archbishop, and his assistant, Bishop Theophilus, were 
received into the Catholic Church by His Lordship, Bishop 
Louis Benziger, O.C.D., of Quilon. Others are follow- 
ing the example of their leaders, and it is hoped that all 
the Jacobites of Malabar will imitate those of their priests 
and people who have embraced the true Faith. 

In the field of education in the missions themselves 
there is progress to report. Village grade schools have, 
of course, grown with the spread of mission endeavor, 
but missionaries are not stopping there. Seminaries are 
flourishing in the mission countries, and China and Japan 
show progress in their two newest Catholic universities. 
Jochi Daigaku, the Catholic University at Tokio, Japan, 
conducted by the German Jesuits, laid the cornerstone of 
its new building, and there were present on the occasion 
the diplomatic representatives of five different nations. 
The new Peking Catholic University, in charge of the 
American Benedictines, is expanding, and work on its 
immense new building is nearing completion. Bettiah, in 
north India, reports the erection of a splendid Catholic 
high school, the gift of an unknown American benefac- 
tress. This school is worthy of special mention as it is 
the first Catholic step towards higher learning in a ter- 
ritory inhabited by some twenty-five million pagans and 
Mohammedans. 

While consoling activity was going on in the mission 
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fields during the year, manifestations of growing mission 
enthusiasm were reported back home in America and 
Europe. Mention need only be made of the extensive 
mission exhibit visited by some 400,000 in Montreal dur- 
ing September, of the eighth session of the now famous 
Semaine de Missiologie held at Louvain in August, of the 
stirring convention of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade of Germany held in the same month, and of 
the continued activities of the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade in the United States, ably seconded by the 
mission sections of flourishing sodalities. 

Mission interest in North America especially, and gen- 
erally throughout the world, was stirred to keener interest 
and enthusiasm by the crowning event of the first half 
of the year, the canonization of the North American 
Martyrs, which took place at Rome on June 29. This 
great solemnity at St, Peter’s had its counterpart in the 
impressive celebrations held at the two shrines of the 
North American Martyr Saints, at Auriesville, New York, 
and at Midland, Ontario. The tens of thousands who 
visited these shrines during the summer months carried 
away with them a deeper interest in America’s early mis- 
sion history and a broader view of missions in general. 
What the sainted sons of France had done for America, 
that America now must do in fields afar to spread the 
Gospel of Christ. 

It is too early to have available the statistics of out- 
going missionaries from European countries, but those 
at hand from the United States are consoling proof that 
America’s sons and daughters are hearkening to the voice 
of Pope Pius XI, as he issues his call for increased mis- 
sion personnel. Without counting the priests, Brothers 
and Sisters, who have gone to do mission work among 
the Indians in our own country, we have the 1930 roll 
of honor totaling 145, of whom 80 are priests, 8 Brothers 
and 57 Sisters, all leaving the United States en route to 
foreign missions as widely separated as Brazil and China, 
Alaska and India, Oceania and Nigeria. 

In the matter of mission support, too, there has been 
an improvement in spite of straitened financial conditions 
the world over, at least as far as earlier reports of the 
year are concerned. Large sums have been sent to the 
missions through private channels. In addition to these 
we have the accurate annual report of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. The latest, that of March, 
1930, shows that for the twelve months of the preceding 
year 55,319,780 lire had been contributed for the mis- 
sions as compared with 47,209,377 lire the year before. 
Of this sum, 24,352,448 lire came from the United States. 
France came second with 5,820,858 lire, Italy third with 
5,051,973 lire, and Germany fourth with 4,276,390 lire. 
A consoling feature of the Propagation collections was 
the manifestation of zeal among the Christians of poor 
mission stations who sent in their mite to help the cause. 

Another sign of growing mission interest has been the 
steady of flow of mission literature—magazines, pamphlets 
and books. No doubt, outstanding among these latter was 
the “ Catholic World Atlas,” a truly monumental work 
giving a geographical and _ statistical description, with 
maps, of the Catholic Church in every land. The com- 
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piler, the Rev. F. C. Streit, S.V.D., had a twofold object 
which he carried out in a striking manner: to offer a 
survey of the entire hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
both Oriental and Western, together with its territorial 
divisions, and to set down everything that would be likely 
to aid in the complete portrayal of the present status 
of the Church throughout the world. Maps, statistics, 
historical and ethnographical notes were all used to ad- 
vantage. 

And so one might go on enumerating phase after phase 
of mission activity during the year 1930. Enough, how- 
ever, has been set down to show that the Church is bring- 
ing to her mission problems that irrepressible energy of 
her eternal youth. Her commission is to teach all nations, 
and she will not rest until the Gospel of her Founder has 
everywhere been preached. Her zealous apostolic workers 
are imbued with the holy restlessness so strikingly ex- 
pressed by the present Pontiff when, speaking of the mis- 
sions, he said in his famous Encyclical “ Rerum Ec- 
clesiae’’: “ For whatever stretch of years Divine Provi- 
dence may grant Us still to inhabit this earthly light, We 
shall be ceaselessly and anxiously concerned with this 
apostolic obligation, for with the ever-recurrent thought 
that the Gentile world is ten thousand times a hundred 
thousand souls wide, We know no rest to Our Spirit.” 
How well the Holy Father has carried out the task he has 
set himself is evident from the mission history to date of 
his pontificate. And the last chapter of his mighty mission 
career is not yet written. 


Sociology 





Social Currents in 1930 


Puiwip H. Burkert, S.J. 

HE modern mind has undergone a process of change 
in the last generation. There has entered a new 
idea of God, a new idea of society and its purpose, of 
marriage, of social duties and a new idea of moral free- 
dom. We are in a world of change, it is said, and of 
progress, and the static must go. According to the think- 
ing of the modern mind, the individual is central and 
supreme; morality is relative and governed by whim or 
expediency; religion is but a sop and unnecessary, and 

the natural law is a mere fiction. 

Given these foundations, we are asked to erect a good 
social structure. It simply cannot be done. It must be 
quite apparent to any observer that one of the founda- 
tion stones is displaced. The family is lightly formed, 
very loosely held together, and for that reason, decadent. 
As the family, so the State. Statistics reveal that the 
marriage record has kept pace with that of divorce in 
the past year. Whilst it would be rash to infer a national 
change of mind coupled with reform in this matter, we 
are glad to note that divorce has been halted for a time 
in the race for domestic happiness. The companionate 
marriage has again been made notoriously prominent re- 
cently by its propagator. Thousands of boys and girls 
are being perverted. 

The White House Conference on Health and Protec- 
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tion for Children, held in November, is an instance of 
the laudable attention being paid to the growing genera- 
tion. May we hope that equal, if not greater concern, 
will be manifested in the religion and morals of our 
future society? 

Any definite and final judgment on the Hoover Law 
Enforcement Commission seems premature. Although 
a report was expected for the opening of Congress, its 
chairman, George W. Wickersham, has declared that the 
Committee has not yet come to a decision on momentous 
questions. He deplores the fallacious reports issued at 
times in the press. But we are safe, I believe, in piec- 
ing together stray but emphatic utterances of the chair- 
man. They seem to crystallize in this, that there is too 
much law in the country, that crime is rampant as never 
before, creating in the minds of the people a deep-rooted 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions and the methods, 
if any, that are employed to correct them. 

Mr. Wickersham also sounds the whole gamut of 
causes and remedies of crime, with which the readers of 
this Review are long familiar. It remains for us to act. 
We can reduce the number of crooks and gunmen that 
infest our cities, if we but have a mind to do so. But 
first corrupt local government and corrupt police forces 
must go. Two facts deserve passing mention in the matter 
of crime. The first is the publication of a book entitled 
“Five Hundred Criminal Careers,” by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. The other is the summary execution of 
three hundred or more felons by an accidental fire in 
the Ohio State Penitentiary at Columbus in April. 

The labor situation this year is a problem which gives 
the greatest concern. It is in a state of chaos. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s optimistic gush about industrial prosperity 
as well as that of former Secretary of Labor Davis, and 
their political platitudes about job security, high wages 
and mass consumption, hardly cause a ripple. There is 
too much cry and too little wool. The appointment of 
committees for relief is but a shadow thrust, and the ap- 
propriation pledges are little more than a smoke screen 
at the close of a political campaign. What is the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor achieving in this crisis? We are 
waiting. The Federation seems to lack initiative, leader- 
ship, and a definite constructive program. Its members 
are becoming restive. Of course the company unions, the 
present industrial depression, the injunction policy adopted 
by capital, and the growing loss of prestige, are so many 
tendrils that tend to choke the activity of organized 
labor. The unionization of the Southern textile workers 
undertaken last year has made some progress. But every 
effort is made by capitalists to block legitimate action, 
and the year ends gloomily in the South. 

According to a careful survey, made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, thirty per cent of their 
members refuse work to applicants who have passed the 
forty-five or fifty-year age limit of labor prosperity. This 
policy spells unemployment and much hardship for a 
fast-growing number of discarded workers. Hence, old- 
age security has become a vital social problem to be solved 
by those in power. Fortunately, efforts are being made 
to meet this situation. Seven States have already some 
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law to support the aged unemployed. Others are soon 
to follow. Candidates for office, Federal, State and local, 
of the Democratic as well as the Republican parties have 
pledged their support of suitable measures. 

Acute unemployment has hung as a black cloud over 
our land of prosperity for more than a year. The number 
of unemployed is anybody’s guess, and the guess varies 
from three and one half to seven millions. Numerous 
causes have been assigned for this tragedy, such as over- 
production, under-consumption, speculation, with the con- 
sequent crash of the stock market, and lastly, mechaniza- 
tion of industry, resulting in what is now termed “ tech- 
nological unemployment.” Be the causes what they may, 
certain it is that once the acute symptoms are past and 
improvement under way, those in power cast all care to 
the winds, or stubbornly refuse to make any provision 
for the lean months that are to come again. There is too 
much red tape and it takes a long time to unwind it; and 
once unwound, it is useless. 

Widespread unemployment, it seems to me, is no longer 
a passing phase of national business enterprise. With 
our mergers and combines and super-holding companies, 
now in favor in Washington, with unparalleled mass pro- 
duction and its world markets, and with a centralization 
of fabulous productive wealth, our social and economic 
problems have assumed an essentially international charac- 
ter. The great advance made in speed of transportation 
and communication has moulded nations into one vast 
industrial organism. Our financial giants of industry, 
supported by great banks which dominate capital, are 
virtually dictators. By one word or one stroke of the 
pen, they can “hire or fire” tens of thousands of work- 
men, and like the car of Juggernaut, they can crush the 
cringing labor slaves. 

Conditions were not so in the past. Smaller units in 
agriculture as well as in manufacture, controlled produc- 
tion and gave it greater stability, though less wealth. May 
it not be necessary to return to that high road of gen- 
eral prosperity? France is the only great nation not 
suffering from acute depression today, and she is also 
not a mass producer. 

The remedy advocated long ago for the evil of un- 
employment is insurance. At present the five-day week 
and the five-hour day, with no reduction of wages, is 
also much in favor. In a notable utterance on the occa- 
sion of the A. F. L. annual convention, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell placed the responsibility squarely upon the shoulders 
of the “heartless and greedy rich.” The Bishops of the 
country, assembled in Washington for their annual meet- 
ing in November, earnestly pleaded for a return to the 
virtues of justice and charity. In no other way, they 
contended, can the evil be cured. In the face of facts, it 
does sound like a piece of bitter irony to speak of the 
$1,805.37 per-capita income in 1926 as a proof of our 
national prosperity. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, in its six sessions at the annual conference just 
concluded in Philadelphia, discussed the problem of “ Se- 
curity in Industry.” Papers were read by leading econ- 
omists, industrialists and chiefs of bureaus. The only 
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solutions offered at the close of the conference for our 
insecurity were, besides those mentioned above, old-age 
pensions, stabilization of industry, and the creation of a 
reserve fund for unemployment. President Hoover re- 
cently appointed a committee of six Cabinet secretaries 
to handle the problem, and asked Col. Arthur Woods 
to be head of a national organization. May we expect a 
more definite solution for this most vexing problem ? 

Prohibition is still the vital national issue. James M. 
Beck made a notable speech against Prohibition last Feb- 
ruary, which attracted widespread attention. Recently he 
warned the Wets that working for the immediate repeal 
of the Amendment was like “ seeking for the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow.” Efforts ought to be made 
first, he said, to repeal the Volstead Act, and leave en- 
forcement to the States, and in the meantime withhold 
money for enforcement. Dwight W. Morrow, elected Re- 
publican Senator from New Jersey, and Franklin Roose- 
velt, re-elected Governor of New York, both by sweeping 
majorities, came out strongly in the election campaign for 
repeal of the Amendment. But repeal and even modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act, with the Amendment intact, is 
pouring oil into water; they will never mix. 

The horrid dance of bootleggers and hijackers is go- 
ing on merrily, with frequent interludes by bribers and 
gunmen ; and all the while numerous uniformed guardians 
of the law act as delighted and applauding spectators. Ac- 
cording to the official estimate of the Federal Prohibition 
Bureau, 876,000,000 gallons of intoxicating liquors were 
consumed last year—a remarkable achievement in a Pro- 
hibition country. How many extra ciphers would. be 
needed were we to add an unofficial estimate of unlicensed 
consumption? The evil effects of the law are becoming 
more and more apparent. No wonder that a strongly pro- 
nounced sentiment for radical revision or repeal is sweep- 
ing the country. Both political party leaders and can- 
didates for office are beginning to read the ominous 
handwriting on the wall. 

Two ,conventions held this year are worthy of special 
mention. The first is the Diamond Jubilee Convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein in Baltimore, the city of 
its birth sixty years ago. The national as well as the State 
Conventions of this society are known for their resolu- 
tions adopted democratically, stripped of useless verbiage 
and framed with the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of Church, country and fellow-men. 

Notable also was the convention on the “ Negro in 
Industry ” held jointly at Detroit August 30 by the Cath- 
olic Industrial Conference and the Federated Colored 
Catholics. Of the 45,000,000 employed in the Nation, ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 are Negroes. It was found that 
the Negroes are making progress despite some failures. A 
plea was made for the elimination of race prejudice which 
is found to be an “ almost insurmountable difficulty.”” The 
Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., of the staff of AMERICA, in- 
terested for years in the progress of the race, urged the 
colored men at the close of the conference to take an 
interest in their people. A like plea was made by Carter 
G. Woodson, Negro historian, during “ Negro Authors’ 
Week ” just concluded in Philadelphia. 
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The Year in Education 


Francis M. Crowtey, Px.D. 
Acting Dean, School of Education, St. Louis University 


HE Holy Father’s vital interest in the problems of 
youth found expression in his now memorable En- 
cyclical, “ On the Christian Education of Youth.” It was 
his sacerdotal-jubilee gift to a world sorely in need of a 
restatement of the fundamental principles of Christian 
education. His pronouncement gave new courage to those 
in all lands who have clung tenaciously to the fundamental 
thesis of Catholic education; namely, “that religion may 
be in very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s 
entire training; and this in every grade of school, not 
only the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher 
institutions of learning as well.” The willingness and 
dispatch with which Catholic educators undertook the 
exposition and defense of the basic tenets of the En- 
cyclical in the American press, and the generous and 
understanding endorsements of the document by Catholic 
organizations in this country, must have given the Holy 
Father increased faith in the devotion of American Cath- 
olics to the See of Peter. 

The latest estimate from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Department of Education, shows that we now 
have 10,481 Catholic schools, employing 89,452 teachers, 
and caring for 2,640,000 students. Of the students, 228,- 
000 are in Catholic high schools, 102,000 in Catholic col- 
leges, and 2,283,000 in parish schools. Some diocesan 
superintendents’ reports show that the enrolment in the 
elementary schools of their jurisdictions is practically sta- 
tionary. As the superintendent for Toledo says, “ The 
schools have reached a point where practically all the chil- 
dren who will attend a Catholic school are already en- 
rolled. The only exception to this condition is found in 
some rural districts where no Catholic school exists, and 
in a few congested districts of our cities.” Restrictive im- 
migration is undoubtedly playing some part in the de- 
crease. In many of the Western dioceses, in the South, 
and along the Atlantic seaboard, the usual annual increase 
of from two to four per cent is reported. High-school 
attendance has been increasing steadily in all dioceses, and 
it would seem that the extension of facilities in this field 
is the real problem the Church now faces. The economic 
depression has been felt in nearly all schools, but par- 
ticularly in secondary schools caring for boarders; and the 
tendency noted in recent years for college enrolments to 
return to the pre-war ratio of increase, is still marked. 
The rate of increase in enrolments for women’s colleges 
continues to outstrip that for men’s colleges, the ratio at 
the present time being just about three to one. 

During the past year three junior colleges for women 
were established, and a women’s college is to be organ- 
ized in the Diocese of Providence in the near future. St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., forced to close its doors 
during the World War because of the enlistment of facul- 
ty members, reopened in September, and will ultimately 
occupy a group of new buildings to be located in the 
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suburbs. At present there are seventy-six colleges for 
men and ninety-two for women, which represents an in- 
crease of forty-two in the latter group since 1920. Spring 
Hill College staged a centenary celebration and St. Igna- 
tius College, San Francisco, a jubilee celebration during 
the year. Bishop Toolen of Mobile made the Spring Hill 
Centenary the occasion of a pastoral letter on Christian 
education. The ceremonies in San Francisco closed with 
a solemn pontifical Mass in the new St. Ignatius stadium, 
celebrated by Archbishop Hanna and attended by 25,000 
of the Faithful, with Cardinal Hayes presiding. After the 
jubilee celebration it was announced that St. Ignatius will 
hereafter be known as the University of San Francisco, 
and that a $6,000,000 expansion program calling for the 
erection of six buildings will soon be undertaken. St. 
Xavier College, Cincinnati, marked its centennial year by 
changing its corporate name to Xavier University, a 
change deemed advisable because of the physical growth 
of the institution, and the increase in the number of its 
departments and colleges. The seventh college of the 
university, the new Schoo! of Foreign Trade and Interna- 
tional Relations, was opened in September. The year has 
thus given us two new universities under Catholic auspices. 
The desire to be of greater service is also reflected in the 
extension of facilities for the instruction of adults in late 
afternoon classes and extension centers. The recent deci- 
sion of the Catholic University to conduct late afternoon 
classes, and to open downtown centers at some time in 
the near future, brings into line the only large institu- 
tion that has not provided this type of service. 

Shortly after the $1,000,000 fire which destroyed a 
large part of the plant of St. Bonaventure’s College in 
May, the Board of Trustees issued a statement to the 
effect that the school “ phoenix-like, shall arise from its 
ashes, greater and more vigorous than ever.” Such is 
the spirit that animates our leaders in higher education. 
Disaster, lack of endowments, shortage of personnel, etc., 
are only incentives to greater effort: it is God’s work, it 
must go on. St. Bonaventure’s is now engaged in re- 
constructing some of the buildings destroyed by the fire, 
having secured $200,000 from alumni and friends to in- 
augurate the program. Other projects proposed include 
an ambitious building program for the Catholic Univer- 
sity; a new $200,000 College of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for Notre Dame, to be named after the donor, 
Edward N. Hurley; a new astronomical building for the 
University of Detroit; a new dormitory -and dining room 
building for Santa Clara; a $450,000 building program at 
Duchesne College of Creighton University, Omaha. 
Projects recently completed or now under way include: 
a new $1,200,000 plant for La Salle College, Philadelphia ; 
a $2,500,000 group for John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land ; the $1,000,000 Cardinal Hayes Auditorium for Mt. 
St. Vincent College, New York; the twelve-story $1,000,- 
000 administration building of St. John’s College, Brook- 
lyn; the $500,000 project of Springfield Junior College, 
Springfield, Illinois; the $300,000 administration build- 
ing of Maryhurst College, Oswego, Ore.; and a $375,- 
000 faculty building at Creighton. 

The John Carroll University drive for $2,500,000 was 
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over-subscribed by $14,000, the largest individual gift, 
$203,000, allocated for the University chapel, having been 
donated by Bishop Schrembs. Villanova launched a drive 
for $2,300,000 early in the year, most of which was to 
be given over to buildings, a revolving scholarship fund, 
and higher salaries for lay members of the faculty. The 
School of Medicine of St. Louis University received 
$1,000,000 from the will of the late Firmin Desloge for 
a new hospital for patients of moderate means; the Cath- 
olic University, $50,000 from James Ryan, of Philadel- 
phia, and $50,000 from Conrad Hubert, of New York; St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, $100,000 from John 
T. Moss for scholarships; Notre Dame, approximately 
$250,000 from William P. Breen, of Fort Wayne; Loyola 
College, Baltimore, $100,000 from the Jenkins estate; 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, $375,000 from Thomas J. 
Logan; Fordham University and St. Joseph’s Semin- 
ary, Yonkers, $122,000 each from the estate of Peter F. 
Meyer; Woodstock College, a $200,000 trust fund for 
scholarships from the estate of Henry L. Hoover; and 
St. Francis, Loretto, Pennsylvania, $200,000 from Charles 
M. Schwab for the construction of a new science build- 
ing. The total amount of recorded benefactions was ap- 
proximately $3,500,000, exclusive of the drives for funds 
staged by Villanova and John Carroll. It is significant 
that of this total, $1,115,060 was given for general pur- 
poses, $1,830,000 for buildings, $362,000 for scholarshpis, 
and $100,000 for endowment. The allotment for scholar- 
ships is encouraging, building needs were not forgotten, 
but the total for endowment is a reflection on the intel- 
ligence, generosity, and vision of American Catholics. 
A number of new superintendents were appointed dur- 
ing 1930, and the laudable tendency to allot at least a 
year for intensive training is becoming more widespread. 
Again, the number of superintendents devoting full time 
to the work is on the increase. The latest superintendents’ 
reports yield some interesting facts. Toledo refers to a 
plan now operative in seven schools through which the 
local board of education pays the teachers’ salaries, and 
otherwise conducts the school as an integral part of the 
public-school system. The Sisters are retained as teachers 
and religious instruction is given. Pittsburgh describes 
St. Vincent Consolidated School, Unity Township, in 
which the Catholic children drawn from a district of ap- 
proximately twenty-five square miles, who were formerly 
cared for in six one-room and two-room schools, are now 
cared for in a six-room building equipped with a library, 
office, auditorium and cafeteria. Brooklyn tells how three 
Long Island pastors have provided for the chudrea of 
neighboring parishes through the use of buses. Wichita 
has had a profitable venture in the use of correspondence 
courses in religion for Catholic children not able to at- 
tend Catholic schools. Many superintendents lay special 
stress on the willingness of pastors to provide modern 
convent facilities for the teachers. Over $200,000 was 
spent for this purpose in Brooklyn last year. The larger 
dioceses report from six to sixteen new parish schools, 
while the smaller dioceses report from three to six. A 
safe estimate for the country would place the total at 370. 
The superintendents are particularly interested in such 
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problems as the provision for better supervision, the en- 
couragement of instruction in music and art, teacher train- 
ing, health education, safety patrols, library facilities, 
uniform records and reports, more effective religious in- 
struction, better equipment, and the encouragement of in- 
terest in the missions. We find an experimental school in 
operation in Wichita; demonstration schools at Loyola 
in Chicago, and at Teachers’ College in Toledo; a novena 
for vocations in Omaha; an archdiocesan competitive 
piano recital in Chicago; religious education as the central 
topic of the Superintendents’ annual meeting; a P. T. A. 
in every school in the diocese of Trenton; a diocesan 
school demonstration in Albany; 10,000 health examina- 
tions by the St. Louis School Health Bureau; centers in 
Louisville for the experimental development of a curricu- 
lum for Catholic rural schools; the conduct of testing 
programs, employing standard intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, in Toledo, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
a survey of building conditions in New York City. 

The development of facilities for the education of 
priests and Religious has gone forward at a normal rate. 
Building projects under way or completed include: a 
new priory for the Benedictines at Washington, D.C., to 
cost $100,000; a house of studies for the Redemptorists 
near the Catholic University; the Jesuit Novitiate of St. 
Isaac Jogues at Wernersville, Pa. ; the Christian Brothers’ 
Novitiate at Barrytown, N. Y.; the new St. Francis 
Seraphic Seminary at North Tewksbury, Mass.; a $2,- 
500,000 seminary in Brooklyn; the $1,500,000 Junior 
Seminary in St. Louis; a house of studies for the Joseph- 
ite Fathers at the Catholic University; Duns Scotus Col- 
lege in Detroit; the new Franciscan House of Studies in 
Washington, and the Junior Seminary at Seattle. A num- 
ber of substantial scholarship funds for candidates for 
the priesthood were established during the year. 

Consolidation is finding open indorsement in the high- 
school field. In 1922, central high schools cared for 5.5 
per cent of the students; in 1926, 17.6 per cent; and in 
1928, 20.8 per cent. A decrease in the number of high 
schools was reported in the 1928 survey, the number re- 
verting to that reported for 1922, many parish high 
schools having been closed to make way for central high 
schools. The greater capacity of the central high school 
as a type obviates the necessity of constructing a large 
number of new secondary schools. Dioceses already com- 
mitted to the central high-school plan are constantly ex- 
tending facilities. Costs seem to be a secondary con- 
sideration. In Brooklyn, eight central high schools care 
for 42 per cent of the children in Catholic high schools, 
at a cost to the diocese of $200,000 per year for operat- 
ing expenses alone. Large donations in behalf of diocesan 
high-school education are now in order. Toledo has pro- 
vided for semi-annual meetings of the principals and 
executives of its high schools, and plans are under way 
for the employment of special supervisors. The junior 
high school is finding more advocates daily in Catholic 
circles ; vocational training is again in the limelight because 
of the recent Milwaukee conference; experimentation in 
religious instruction and the publication of new texts con- 
tinue to attract attention; the rural high-school problem 
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is being investigated; more exacting teacher-training re- 
quirements are causing anxiety in some sections; the 
growing interest in the problems of the adolescent is giv- 
ing new courage to the pioneers in this field; and the re- 
lation of the diocesan superintendent to the high schools 
of his jurisdiction is still under debate. All is well in 
the high-school field; it is cared for by men and women 
possessed of vision, courage, and faith, 

The Catholic school exists for a purpose: “to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism.” Out- 
ward evidence of the devotion of our leaders to this ideal 
is found in the Catholic Students’ Spiritual Leadership 
Convention held in Chicago on June 23 with 2,000 Catho- 
lic students from thirty-five States and 225 schools; the 
third annual convention of the Students’ Spiritual Council, 
for the State of Kansas, in March, at St. Marys, Kansas, 
with 150 delegates in attendance; the annual Pontifical 
Mass of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade in St. 
Louis with 5,000 students from thirty Catholic schools in 
attendance ; and the institution of perpetual adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Notre Dame University as a 
Lenten devotion. 

The religious vacation-school movement is now viewed 
as a regular part of diocesan activities, and is being ac- 
corded an increasingly larger place in diocesan superin- 
tendents’ reports. The schools now operate seven sessions 
a week, five three-hour daily meetings for children, and 
two for adults, and an increasing number of seminarians 
are being drawn in as instructors. Returns from the 1,000 
centers in 100 dioceses in operation this year show that 
75,000 children were cared for, and that in approximately 
twenty-five dioceses directors of religious vacation schools. 
have been appointed under various titles. A new objec- 
tive has been set up by the N. C. W. C. Rural Life Bu- 
reau—at least one religious vacation school in each of the 
3,000 counties in the United States by 1933. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association was held in New Or- 
leans, June 23-26. The chief topics of discussion dealt 
with teacher training, college finance, library training, the 
teaching of religion, student guidance, seminary stand- 
ardization, and vocations. 

It is not altogether a story of new buildings, endow- 
ments, and bequests. Scholarship also finds its place in 
the scheme. John Carroll University plans to erect a new 
observatory which is to house an eight or twelve-inch 
telescope; the Catholic University has cooperated with 
Harvard in the formation of an archeological expedition 
which is to work on Mount Serabit in Egypt; professors 
from Catholic colleges and universities participated in the 
seminar on cultural relations conducted in Mexico City 
during the summer; the research professor of medieval 
history of the Catholic University served as secretary of 
the Committee of the International Academic Union en- 
gaged in the publication of a Corpus Philosophorum of 
the Middle Ages; Dr. Adelbert Doisy, of the St. Louis 
University School of Medicine, succeeded in isolating the 
ovarian hormone in pure crystalized form; and Loyola 
University, Chicago, courageously placed a ban on inter- 
collegiate football because of its effect on scholarship. 
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Catholic Literature of the Year 


Francis TAcsor, S.J. 


LITTLE optimism is a great luxury, and also 

something of a necessity, in these bare times. But 
pessimism, when rightly placed, may serve as a tonic, 
though bitter. Later in this article, I may be inspired to 
a happier view of the way Catholic literature is developing 
among us, but in the beginning I must once more raise an 
Advent cry as of one in the wilderness. Taken by itself, 
the Catholic literature of the year now elapsed may 
deserve some felicitations; but in comparison to the gen- 
eral literature of the year it might be said to bear the 
same proportions as the Bronx Creek to the Hudson 
River. 

On several other occasions, I have offered certain dismal 
bits of statistics in regard to the numbers of Catholic 
books. Last year, it may be recalled, I calculated the 
totals of Catholic books for a typical two-month period 
and found that only forty-two out of 1,613 current pub- 
lications were in any way touched by Catholicism. Of 
the number of printed copies of books during the preced- 
ing year, I concluded that but one out of every 227 books 
was Catholic. Digging up the records of the years before 
last, I discover that in January, 1927, I actually sounded a 
note of jubilation, which I now retract, because the num- 
ber of Catholic books published during 1926 was a little 
over 300. For this year’s dip into pessimism, I submit the 
results of an examination of the “ Fall Book Index, 1930” 
as published in the Publishers’ Weekly. 

The index for the winter, spring and summer would 
yield the same results, I fear. The “ Fall Book Index ” 
includes the titles and authors of the current book pub- 
lications, without discrimination as to their subject, con- 
tents or value. Any Catholic publication submitted to the 
Publishers’ Weekly will receive as prominent a place in 
the list as a best seller or a treatise on etiquette, crop 
production or dadaism. Authors are listed without regard 
to their age, historically speaking, so long as one of their 
books is being currently issued; thus Chaucer is there 
with Chesterton, and Rabelais no less than Hemingway. 

To the best of my arithmetic, I find that this index 
contains the names of about 3,750 authors, contemporaries 
except for two or three hundred. And to the best of my 
familiarity with Catholic writers and literature, I find 
that there are less than ninety of these authors who are 
Catholic. There is a doubt in my mind about the Catholi- 
cism of a dozen or more of those whom I have listed as 
Catholic. 

There is a lack of completeness in the index, since the 
publications of Herder, Bruce, and smaller Catholic pub- 
lishers are not included; at the utmost, the authors whose 
books have been issued by these publishers would not 
total fifty. And so, adding careful surmise to available 


statistics, I feel safe in asserting that the number of 
Catholic authors who have had books published in the 
United States during 1930 did not reach the total of 150. 
And half of these, at least, do not live in the United 
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States. And there are more than 20,000,000 Catholics 
in the United States. And there are about 3,750 authors 
listed in the “ Fall Book Index.” 

While there is little consolation in the matter of nu- 
merical comparison, the past year has been a fruitful one 
in Catholic literature. I believe that Catholics have be- 
come more book conscious, and that that awakening will 
have a substantial effect on the future of Catholic author- 
ship. The reading of books eventually reacts on the 
writing of books; heretofore, the reading of Catholic 
books, (and by Catholic I do not mean purely dogmatic, 
moral or ascetical books) has not been widespread or 
consistent. But I seem to see signs of greater interest, 
and greater satisfaction also, in the books written by 
Catholics or dealing with Catholic subjects in an accept- 
able way. More educated people are discussing these 
books, more sales are being registered for these books 
despite the depression, and more inquiries are being made 
of Catholic critics. Such interest must have an effect on 
the writing of Catholic books, if not in this year then 
next year or in the years of the future. It is an indirect 
stimulation to authorship. 

Part of this interest I would trace to the improvement 
of the book-review sections of many of our diocesan 
weeklies. The N. C. W. C. News Service has helped by 
sending out syndicated reviews of current books, such as 
those of Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly for the Cardinal 
Hayes Committee on Literature and those of John 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C. Many of the diocesan papers carry 
the shorter notices issued monthy in the Newsletter of 
the Catholic Book Club. And a great number of these 
papers have, as regular features, editorials or “ columns ” 
on literature and current books. 

Since I hesitate to speak about the influence exerted by 
the Catholic Book Club on my own authority, I quote, 
and with full agreement, from the Catholic Light, of 
Scranton, Pa., for December 19, 1930. Under the head- 
ing “ Books and Such” the writer states: “ Undoubtedly 
the great impetus which has been given to Catholic books 
of real merit during the past year or two is occasioned, 
to a substantial extent, by the Book Club organizations 
in New York and Philadelphia.” The book-of-the-month 
clubs have exercised much influence on the stimulation of 
readers. And in particular, the Catholic Book Club has 
so signalized the work of better Catholic authors that it 
has materially affected the sales, distribution and reading 
of Catholic books, and in consequence has rewarded and 
encouraged Catholic authors. While the membership of 
the Catholic Book Club has never reached the total that 
might, conservatively, have been expected, it has definitely 
reached out to, and fixed the interest of thousands who 
previously never paid the slightest attention to Catholic 
literature. As an indication of the fact that this organiza- 
tion has some necessity for existence, it may be stated 
that the economic depression has not greatly lessened its 
membership whereas the other book-of-the-month clubs 
have been seriously affected in the number of their sub- 
scribers. 

Catholic literature in the United States shows every 
sign of a rapid and normal development into a literature 
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that will satisfy our reading instincts and that will be 
adequate to Catholic achievement in other departments. 
The Catholic renaissance in Germany and France is ex- 
erting an effect on us. The literature being issued in 
Ireland is more abundant in a better quality than in 
earlier years. But the largest star of hope from an out- 
side quarter shines from England. An already impressive 
list of authors is being increased by the conversion of 
notable writers, such as Alfred Noyes, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Father Vernon, and the latest, Evelyn Waugh, the bril- 
liant young novelist. 

Such a decided trend towards Rome during the past 
year or two in England must naturally affect the Catholic 
and non-Catholic literature of the United States, for 
these recent converts have followed closely the older ones 
in becoming eloquent apostles of Catholicism. Another 
advance made in England during the past few months 
has already stimulated action on this side of the ocean. 
The Catholic Poetry Society of England, about which 
Francis X. Connolly wrote in a recent issue of AMERICA 
may, within a short time, have its counterpart in the 
United States. Should plans for its organization be 
perfected, it will deserve more than passing attention in 
any review of the literary situation during 1931. 

From a Catholic viewpoint, one of the most hopeful 
signs in general literature during the past year was the 
emergence into the public thoroughfare of the Humanism 
taught by Paul Elmer More and Professor Babbitt. This 
was not a Catholic movement, either in origin or in direc- 
tion ; but it rested on certain principles that were Catholic 
and it lead to conclusions that were, despite their vague- 
ness, Catholic. Besides, its most bitter opponents were 
those who were at the opposite extreme from Catholicism. 
Literary Humanism had its fling during the past year; it 
will probably have other flings during the coming year ; it 
may eventually become logical and seek its fulfilment in 
the Catholic Church. 

Father Greeley, in the issue of November 29, has al- 
ready listed the more notable Catholic books of the year. 
Biography deserves a most especial mention. A new 
author, William Thomas Walsh, has leaped into promin- 
ence with his panoramic “ Isabella of Spain.” This vol- 
ume would dispute Hilaire Belloc’s “ Wolsey ” as the best 
Catholic biography of the year, or Giovanni Papini’s 
turbulent “ St. Augustine.” And close to these would be 
“De Soto and the Conquistadores,” a first biography by 
the author of many books of poetry, Theodore Maynard. 
J. Lewis May’s “Cardinal Newman” can best be de- 
scribed as a graciously virile memoir of a man who was 
both sweet and strong. Denis Gwynn has two authentic 
biographies in his “ Cardinal Wiseman” and his “ Daniel 
O’Connell.” And J. Anselm Wilson has adequately 
treated of another great English Churchman in his “ Life 
of Bishop Hedley.” Great characters from our contempo- 
rary scene are to be found in James J. Walsh’s “ Mother 
Alphonsa,” in “God’s Jester: Father Pro,” by Mrs. 
George Norman, in “ Richard Henry Tierney, S.J.”, for- 
mer editor of AMERICA, and in the autobiography of Dom 
Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B., “ Yesterdays of an Artist- 
Monk.” 
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Four authors thus far unknown to American audiences 
have impressed me deeply. The first of these is a young 
Englishman, Christopher Hollis, whose “ The American 
Heresy,” published in the Spring, was followed a few 
months later by “ The Monstrous Regiment,” a terrible 
indictment of Elizabeth and her reign. The next is a 
talented young Irishman, Aodh (Hugh) de Blacam, who 
wrote a wholly delightful large book “ Gaelic Literature 
Surveyed,” and then a whimsically, romantic shorter book, 
“ The Flying Cromlech.” John Gibbons is the third, with 
his “ Tramping to Lourdes” and, almost as an after- 
thought, his little “ Tramping through Ireland.” The last 
is a Frenchman, the incurable humorist who turned phil- 
osopher, Franc-Nohain, author of “ Life’s an Art.” 

A new American novelist, Josephine Donovan made 
her literary debut with “ Black Soil,” the winner of the 
award offered jointly by the Extension Magazine and the 
Stratford Company. Bertha Radford Sutton also offered 
a distinctive first novel in her “ Catherine de Gardeville.” 
The veteran Frank H. Spearman is on the list with a 
vigorous set of chapters about Don John of Austria, en- 
titled “Spanish Lover.” And another veteran, James 
B. Connolly, issued a set of new and selected stories in 
his “ Gloucesterman.” Elizabeth Jordan entertained with 
her usual light romance, “ The Night Club Mystery ;” 
Kathleen Norris supplied several pleasant hours with 
three novels, “Passion Flower,” “The Lucky Law- 
rences,” and “ Margaret Yorke”; Isabel Clarke added to 
her long list with “ Stepsisters,” and Mrs. George Nor- 
man offered her annual contribution in “ Brigit.” Grace 
Keon, after an absence, arrived with a welcome present in 
“ The High Road.” Sigrid Undset finished her tetralogy 
with “The Son Avenger.” Maurice Baring, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, and G. K. Chesterton held up the masculine bal- 
ance. On the whole, Catholics had no need to go outside 
the Catholic Fold for their fiction. 

Several books dealing with our early Catholic American 
history were published this year. Benedict Fitzpatrick 
told the story of St. John de Brébeuf in “ The Donjon of 
Demons,” Bishop Schlarman extended that story in his 
“From Quebec to New Orleans,” Sister Monica carried 
it forward in her “ The Cross in the Wilderness,” and 
the United States Catholic Historical Society, under the 
editorship of Thomas F. Meehan, issued two valuable 
monographs in “ Pioneer Catholic Journalists,” by Paul 
J. Foik, C.S.C., and “ Dominicans in Early Florida,” by 
V. F. O’Daniel, O.P. 

Philosophy in a popular form also held its own. “ The 
Eternal Magnet,” by Siegfried Behn told the entire story 
of human thought. “The Unrealists,” by the late Harvey 
Wickham, attacked modern heresies. “ Art and Scholas- 
ticism ” and “ An Introduction to Philosophy,” by Jacques 
Maritain, focused attention on the Catholic system, as 
did the remarkable “ Thomas Aquinas,” a best seller in 
its way, by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. In Catholic apologetics 
and exposition, Martin J. Scott, S.J., added two more 
books to his popular list in his “ Christ’s Own Church ” 
and “ Marriage.” Herbert Thurston, S.J., brilliantly 
slaughtered bugbears in his “ No Popery,” and John L. 
Stoddard, in his “ Twelve Years in the Catholic Church ” 
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professed perfect happiness in his Faith and supplied a 
companionable book to those of the two recent converts, 
the great English preacher, Vernon Cecil Johnson, author 
of “ One Lord, One Faith,” and the eminent American, 
Selden Peabody Delany, who tells his story in “ Why 


Rome?” 

In poetry the year was enriched with a life of “ Gerard 
Manley Hopkins” by Gerald Lahey, S.J., and this was 
shortly followed by a new and complete edition of Hop- 
kins’ poem. Katherine Brégy, though long a poet and 
critic, collected some of her poems in a first volume of 
poetry, “ Bridges” and a new poet, Catherine Bresnan, 
crossed the horizon with her “ Chiseled in Air.” And 
now, as the year closes, comes “ The Collected Poems of 
Thomas Walsh,” which serves as a memorial to one of 
our most loved American Catholic writers, who died in 
October, 1928. 

Many more are the books of 1930 which should cause 
us to look to the future with hope. But still, we go back 
to our beginnings and with pessimism ask why we can- 
not count our Catholic books in thousands instead of in 


tens. 


REVIEWS 


An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930. By ArtHur Bir- 
Nie. New York: The Dial Press. $3.50. 

Mr. Birnie has written a very lucid and compact synopsis of 
European economic history since the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution. The author writes, as a rule, objectively, contenting 
himself with presenting facts rather than advocating theories. 
The chapters on social legislation, the poor laws, and cooperation, 
are especially clear, and synthesize a great mass of material in a 
masterly fashion. Mr. Birnie’s critique of Marx, though brief, is 
searching and conclusive. He thus appraises the effect of the 
Malthusian theory of population: “It required a robust faith in a 
social reformer to withstand the chilling effect of this depressing 
theory. Malthusianism had a withering effect upon social effort. 
Few intellectual doctrines have done more to prolong social abuses.” 
(p. 111). The author gives the medieval Church full credit for 
her social activity. “ During the Middle Ages the alms distrib- 
uted by the Church and the charity of private persons enabled 
society satisfactorily to discharge its obligations to its poorer 
members” (p. 214). Mr. Birnie makes no allusion to “ Rerum 
Novarum,” and he gives but little notice to the Catholic Social 
Movement. But his whole tone is so fair that these omissions must 
be considered unintentional, or due to lack of space. The book 
may be recommended as a lucid, accurate, and very impartial syn- 
thetic treatment of a somewhat vast field, from the viewpoint of 
an enlightened, but not a radical, social reformer. As an introduc- 
tion to more recent European economic history it should prove 
useful, as well as for a handy reference volume for teachers and 
advanced students. L. K. P. 





The Crisis of English Liberty. By Sm Joun A. R. Marriort. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

The crisis of English liberty, of which Sir John Marriott writes 
so dispassionately, was the conflict that was waged between the 
Stuart monarchy in England and the increasing political con- 
sciousness of the English Parliament. The problems of the seven- 
teenth century must be approached, says this author, from the 
angle of aggressive skepticism. And from this angle it is by no 
means certain that the attempted absolute monarchism of the 
Stuarts was more reprehensible than the successful absolution of 
the Cromwellian parliamentarians. King James with his Protes- 
tant notions of Divine right appears ludicrous, to us at all events. 
But with all his faults, his ideas of government had somewhere 
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in the background a faint echo of the sound Catholic social prin- 
ciple that authority is derived from on high. And as the parlia- 
mentary rule of the Puritan Cromwellians was anything but demo- 
cratic, there is no reason why one should see in the triumph of 
Puritan parliamentarianism a kind of political reign of the saints 
on earth. Sir John Marriott is a scrupulously impartial historian ; 
nevertheless, as he passes in review the political progress of the 
Cromwellian regime, one’s bosom somehow does not seem to warm 
towards these hard-faced reputed guardians of our liberties. What 
forced the crisis, as Sir John shows, was the untenable contention 
of the Stuarts to foist on the English people an absolute form of 
government; and this, in spite of several successful attempts of 
royal absolutism, was never at any time the essential principle of 
English sovereignty, which was in essence elective as far back as 
the Saxon kingdoms. Of very great importance is the Prologue 
of this book, wherein the author shows that some of the higher 
departments of the Civil Service in England have entrenched them- 
selves in a form of administrative absolutism, that not only usurps 
the functions of parliament, but in some instances oppresses the 
subject by Star Chamber methods. Lovers of political freedom 
everywhere should read this Prologue and ponder on it. H.C. W. 





Life’s An Art. By Franc-Nonarn. New York: Henry Holt 


and Company. $2.00. 

Readers who are accustomed to judge the French mind by the 
numerous translations of histories and philosophical treatises or by 
the literary travelogues of English and American authors are 
extremely liable to miss its humorous corners. So excellent is 
the serious and metaphysical side of French genius and so pro- 
found its contribution to the restoration of correct thought that 
the sly wit of a Cocteau and the shiny Gallic humor of our 
Franc-Nohain seems alien to the culture of Maritain, Bremond and 
Massis. Franc-Nohain is one Frenchman who is not a professional 
philosopher. He is preeminently concerned with the practical, with 
the wise avoidance of worries and vice. He makes of sanity a 
witty and sophisticated experience and clothes plain truth with the 
intellectual halo so often appropriated by an exotic falsehood. 
And with all his smiling good sense and amiable tolerance, Franc- 
Nohain finally defines the art of living to be conduct “in such a 
manner that they think of us sometimes, kindly and affectionately, 
and regret us a little.” The translation is rather rough in spots, 
with a suggestion that many of the whimsical tirades against social 
rebels are extremely difficult to filter into a foreign language. A 
book of vivid simplications and frequent paradoxes, it is as un- 
English as possible. Its novelty and casual agility make it a 


worthy selection of The Catholic Book Club. 
i a 





Those Earnest Victorians. By ESME WHINGFidLD-STRATFORD. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. $3.50. 

There has been quite a revival in the study of both the litera- 
ture and the characters of the Victorian era during the past year. 
We who live in a time that seems to us radically different find it 
hard to get the right perspective of those strange beings who lived 
other lives and fashioned a literature all their own in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It takes one who in his youth came in 
actual contact with the last remnants of “Those Earnest Vic- 
torians,” to make them live again for us, to open the portals of 
their brick-front houses, and introduce us to their family circles. 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford confesses he is an old man, yet time 
has in no way dulled the edge of his memory, but rather it has 
given an added polish to his charming style. And so summoning 
up the realities of the past he turns the caricatures of Victorians, 
which we imagined in our ignorance dwelt in Merrie England a 
century ago, into those earnest Victorians, real men and women, 
stamped with an individuality that is not found in our day. Much 
of our misconception of that period the author blames upon the 
stage, for it emphasized the foibles of the Victorians and did 
scant justice to their sterling qualities. Numerous examples are 
quoted to prove his thesis, and many a point is scored. However, 
“even Homer nods”; so we can pardon the author if in the midst 
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of so much that is true he does not valuate properly such an im- 
portant event as the Oxford Movement, and its great leader, 
Cardinal Newman, of whom he says: “He (Newman) had it in 
him to have been the philosopher of the new age, as Aristotle had 
been of the schoolmen—had but the breadth of his vision been 
commensurate with its height and depth.” And again, in regard 
to Newman’s and Ward’s conversions, “It is unfortunate that 
having laid these foundations (of Liberalism) the new apostles 
could think of nothing to build upon them better than a medieval 
edifice, guaranteed correct to style with stained-glass saints and 
other theatrical properties to order.” Thus the author uncon- 
sciously shows us what history proves again and again that those 
earnest Victorians above all lustily hated Rome and all things 
Romish. J. J. McC. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Ascetical Library.—* The Eucharistic Life” (Bruce, $1.75), 
by the Rev. Charles F. Curran, takes one through the routine of 
daily life in union with Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. The 
reader is first initiated practically into the art of consecrating 
every moment to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. The chapter on 
“Our Meals” is a good instance of the author’s method. Here 
the analogy drawn between the food for our body and that for 
our soul leaves one with a more tender appreciation for the 
Sacrament of the Altar and fired with a greater resolve to prepare 
and thank Christ more carefully for this Bread of Angels. In 
the second part, “ The Communion of Children,” laxity in admit- 
ting and rigor in excluding children from the Holy Table are 
equally condemned. Pastors and parents must combine in discern- 
ing the understanding of the child, with the pastor as the final 
judge. Insistence on Frequent Communion, we are told, should be 
constant; and thanksgiving is imperative, first a silent thanks, 
listening to Jesus talk, then talking heart to heart with Him, then 
afterwards a prayer book may be used. Every priest, Religious, 
and Catholic layman has in this excellent manual of 250 pages a 
source for renewal of devotion and a method for insuring greater 
spiritual strength. 

Adding to his other many books of devotion, the Rev. F. X. 
Lasance has compiled for the aid of those accustomed to make visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament a book of prayers mostly Eucharistic 
under the title “Sweet Sacrament We Thee Adore” (Benziger. 
$1.90). The little volume includes thoughts and prayers for many 
moods and for the varying occasions in which the devout soul finds 
itself. Many of these are indulgenced prayers, and some of them are 
arranged to suit such exercises as Benediction, the Holy Hour, 
and private devotions before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Three lectures delivered to the Catholic students at Heidelburg 
several years ago by the Rev. Peter Lippert, S.J., constitute “ The 
Essence of the Catholic” (Benziger. $1.10). The author sketches 
a picture of the ideal Catholic man by describing the faith, the will, 
and the soul of the Catholic. The papers are solid and the author 
touches a number of important points. However, the American 
reader will find the style a bit heavy here and there. At the same 
time the book will serve as a practical norm for the Catholic man 
to take stock of himself and see how he measures up to the ideal 
of his religion. 

The third volume is announced of the meditations on the First 
Gospel which the Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, S.J., has been pre- 
paring for the use of priests and Religious. “The Saviour As 
St. Matthew Saw Him: Volume III” (Herder. $2.00) is taken 
up with the second division of the first part of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in which the Evangelist describes the reception accorded 
Christ’s person and mission by the Jews. It follows the same 
method of development and presentation that made the first two 
volumes of the series so commendable. Here, however, in contrast 
to the preceding meditations where Christ’s doctrines are chiefly 
emphasized, His sweet and attractive personality as man’s Saviour 
and, on the other hand, His stern seriousness as man’s Judge, 
stand out. The applications of the author are practical, and the 
volume besides being helpful for the personal sanctification of 
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those for whom it is prepared, is also suggestive of plentiiul 
material for the clergy to use in the pulpit. 

“God’s Jester” (Benziger. $2.00), by Mrs. George Norman, is 
the first full-length English biography of the Mexican Jesuit, 
Father Miguel Augustine Pro, who was martyred by his govern- 
ment on November 23, 1927. Priests were banned in Mexico. 
Father Pro assumed various disguises, a chauffeur with chauf- 
feurs, a miner with miners, now clean shaven, now bearded, as 
he went about giving retreats, distributing Holy Communion, 
caring for the poor. Narrow escapes with his life were almost bits 
of comedy to his gay heroic heart. He sometimes regretted his 
own cleverness, because he wanted to be a martyr. Finally he was 
betrayed and taken without a trial, to face the firing squad. Christ- 
like he forgives his executioners. He refuses to be blindfolded. 
Serenely holding in his hands his crucifix and beads, he dies with 
a prayer on his lips, “ Long live Christ the King!” Saintly Father 
Pro lives again in Mrs. Norman’s vivid understanding narrative— 
a holy man who seemed always to be jesting, a jester with a mar- 
tyr’s heart. 





Franciscan Studies.—The learned polyglot quarterly of Fran- 
ciscan historical studies, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
(Florence, Italy. Quaracchi. 40 lire per annum), continues in the 
July and October numbers the discussion of the authorship and 
sources of the reform project drawn up for the Second Council 
of Lyons, in 1274, by Gilbert of Tournay, O.F.M. A complete 
account (in Latin), with valuable illustrations from contemporary 
drawings and modern photographs, is given of the Venerable 
Franciscan Martyrs of Prague, put to death by the heretics on 
February 15, 1611. The reform of the Poor Clares in medieval 
Italy, and the wealth of Hungarian Franciscan literature at the 
time of the recent seven-hundredth anniversary of the death of 
St. Francis, are also treated. 

Catholic philosophy from the Franciscan standpoint is discussed 
theoretically, historically, and pedagogically in the Report of the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence, held last July at Herman, Pa. (Washington, D.C. Capuchin 
College, Brookland). Some of the findings of these interesting dis- 
cussions will be touched upon later in AMERICA. 





Verses of Orison.—The sincerity of simplicity is a most at- 
tractive quality of “Crumbs” (Devin-Adair, $1.50), a little 
book of poems by Maol-Iosa. The author, who conceals her 
identity under the Gaelic equivalent of “Servant of Jesus,” 
has also written a most commendable history of “The 
Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart.” The poems 
included in this volume are of the cloister: devotional musings, 
pious aspirations, greetings for jubilees, in memoriams, and the 
like. But occasionally, the poet looks over the cloister wall and 
writes about the War, about her Ireland, and even about ex- 
Governor Smith’s election night in “Let’s Cut the Cake.” The 
poems do not aspire to high art in literature; but they have the 
charm of simple sincerity. 

“Ash Wednesday” (Putnam. $2.50), by T. S. Eliot, is just as 
inscrutable as “ The Waste Land” before the author added his 
notes. The characters of the poem are: the poet, some unknown 
lady who “honors the Virgin,” the years, a veiled sister, the Word 
of God, and the world in general. The symbolism is, as usual 
with Mr. Eliot, derived from quotations; in this case, from Shake- 
speare, the prophets, and from prayers. The real symbols, how- 
ever, are derived from paganism. Against such lines as: “And let 
my cry come unto Thee,” one can find an echo in such words as: 
“And neither division nor unity matters.” Mr. Eliot seems to have 
moved into the position that Walter Pater assumed; namely, as 
Chesterton said, “he wanted to see paganism through Christianity 
itself.” However, if Mr. Eliot had told the reader what blessed 
face he had renounced, and what voice he had renounced, there 
would have been little need of the forthcoming notes. And yet 
if he had done that, the poem would have lost all its piquancy; it 
would have moved no doubt, at the same time, out of the class of 
cross-word poems. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department, 


munications, 


“The ‘ Britannica’ on the Reformation” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If Dr. G. G. Coulton’s essay on the Reformation in the 
“Britannica” were intended to give an historical sketch of the 
period during which the religious revolt burst forth, I would 
agree most heartily with the views of Laurence K. Patterson, S.J., 
in his article, “ The ‘ Britannica’ on the Reformation,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of America for November 29. But the sketch 
ot Dr. Coulton seems to me to deal rather with the question: 
What was the Reformation and what were the causes thereof? 
Taking this viewpoint, there was no need for Dr. Coulton to bring 
out in his essay the holiness of the monks, of the nuns, or of the 
people who regulated their lives by the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 

It was not the presence of holy members in the Church, but 
rather the absence of this holiness in a number of those who were 
Catholics in name only, that gave rise to the Protestant revolt. 
Dr. Coulton brings out this fact, lays bare the abuses that arose 
from the lives of these bad Catholics. He stops here. Does he 
give an unfair picture? Certainly he does if his article was in- 
tended to give a sketch of the times; if he claimed to give the 
historical background as does Belloc in his fine work, “ How the 
Reformation Happened.” But I think Dr. Coulton has a thesis in 
his article different from that in Belloc’s book. Dr. Coulton’s arti- 
cle is confined to the Reformation and its causes. So Father 
Patterson’s criticism seems to me unfair insofar as it condemns 
Dr. Coulton’s essay on the Reformation for facts it does not 
portray. 

Spokane. Cc. A. M. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent, C.A.M., takes issue with my article on this 
point, if I understand him. He claims that Dr. Coulton was justi- 
fied in presenting the “seamy” side of the pre-Reformation period 
and that side alone, because the learned doctor was dealing with 
the question: ‘“‘ What was the Reformation and what were the 
causes thereof?” 

I must very briefly present my view of this contention. I think 
that, if the correspondent’s assumption were correct, Dr. Coulton 
should have made it unmistakably clear that he was dealing with 
but one aspect, the dark side, of the medieval Church. This he 
does not do. In my opinion, the general reader will surely derive 
the impression from Dr. Coulton’s article that he is giving a syn- 
optic but entire picture of ecclesiastical conditions before the Re- 
formation. Dr. Coulton does not imply that he is giving ex pro- 
fesso a one-sided picture. This is what I tried to bring out in my 
criticism. 

Let us take an analogy. I think that an article dealing with the 
causes of the French Revolution should attempt to apportion justly 
the “light and shade” of the old regime, and not limit itself to a 
mere exposé of abuses and grievances. The general reader will 
derive a lop-sided, half-true, half-false impression of religious con- 
ditions on the eve of the Reformation from Dr. Coulton’s article. 
It is an indictment, not a judgment. 

I should like to add this. To understand the causes of the 
Reformation, some grasp of “ light and shade”’ is essential. I leave 
it to the judgment of those who may carefully read Dr. Coulton’s 
article to decide whether his account of the “causes of the Re- 
formation” is at all adequate. One great cause he ignores: avarice 
and a desire to grasp “ monastic spoil.” Nor do I think that Dr. 
Coulton should present a “thesis” in his article at all. Since he 
essays to depict the pre-Reformation period, he should portray 
it fairly. 


Stripped of technicality, my contention is this: the general 
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reader will derive a half-true, i.e., practically false, concept of the 
later Middle Ages from Dr. Coulton’s article. No one demands 
that he devote much space to eulogizing the better side of Mon- 
asticism, even in the later Middle Ages; but he should certainly 
make it clear that he is presenting but one side of the picture. 
~ New York. LaurENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


“Rapture Beyond” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A writer must be a specialist to some extent: even if he does 
not confine his efforts to what he knows best, at least he 
should not write of what he knows nothing. One who has never 
left the ground does not write aviation stories. Tales of the race- 
track are not well told by one who never saw a horse except with 
a milk wagon. 

Just as inappropriate is the work of Katharine Newlin Burt in 
a story current now in the supposedly reputable and non-sectarian 
Woman’s Home Companion. Her heroine, noble and very young, 
has one burning ambition: “ to know life—not to be afraid!” This 
is supposed to be the outgrowth of having been immured in her 
school days in a French convent where life in its various manifes- 
tations was carefully concealed from her by the nuns. Fear ap- 
parently replaced it in the curriculum. 

Perhaps Mrs. Burt lived in a French convent. Strange things 
happen, and it is impossible for the most cultured nuns always to 
cure wilful ignorance and bigotry. However, thousands of Ameri- 
can women have had the benefit of such training and have profited 
by it. I have many friends among them who must have been ad- 
mirably prepared for meeting life, for they are meeting it in the 
charming and practical way that the French have of meeting both 
facts and people. 

But Mrs. Burt’s fictional heroine is a caricature, so “ conven- 
tual” as to be eccentric, with few memories of her girlhood except 
the coldness and waxen faces of the nuns, the questionable con- 
versations of her schoolfellows, and her many prohibitions, as, for 
instance, ““ We were forbidden to study the Bible, of course.” 

The girl’s mother, described as highly intelligent, is in fact 
portrayed as blindly revengeful, absolutely cold and unloving, and 
terribly afraid—of what is not specified—of “life,” we suppose! 
She remains in prayer all night and then forces her daughter into 
a distasteful engagement, apparently to get rid of her that she may 
have more time for her devotions in her shrine with its altar, 
candles, flowers, crucifix and “ vessel of consecrated water”! The 
keynote of the story is this woman’s piety (!) with her fastings, 
retreats, devotions at her shrine, meditations, and their one result: 
to make life a hell on earth for everyone connected with her. 

Why does Mrs. Burt produce such stuff? And why, be it asked 
again, does an editor lend his pages to such an offensive portrayal ? 
It should be easy for him to detect the lack of elementary knowl- 
edge on the part of would-be contributors and save his readers 
from the clumsy caricature of religion by one who ventures to 
write of what she knows not. 


Chicago. Frances Y. YounG. 





Next week, a well-known convert, A. Long- 
fellow Fiske, will tell of one of his personal ex- 
periences in finding the Catholic Church. His 
paper, “ Shadows and Reality,” will be of interest 
to Catholic and Protestant alike. 

A labor union in Milwaukee has adopted a new 
departure: it insists on good workmanship. C. J. 
Freund will interpret the move in “ Labor Unions 
and Craftmanship.” 

The old anti-Catholic attack came from Protes- 
tants: the new one comes from freethinkers. 
John C. Cahalan, Jr., will adduce a few examples 
next week in his paper “ The New Anti-Catholic 
Tradition.” 




















